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All that we have 


is Thine alone, a trust, O Lord, from Thee 
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More women 

There were 79,744 women in the mis- 
sionary societies of the United Lutheran 
Church when the annual statistics were 
compiled on June 30. That is 12 per 
cent gain in two years, it was reported 
to the Women’s Missionary Society ex- 
ecutive board, meeting in Philadelphia 
July 28-29. The women are organ- 
ized in 3,299 societies in the U.S. and 
Canada. 

Budget of WMS for 1949 will be 
$750,000. Most of the money is allotted 
to projects of the boards of the United 
Lutheran Church, especially the Board 
of American Missions and Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

To July 1 the women had more than 
$480,000 in their triennial thankoffering 
fund—much the largest sum they have 
ever collected in a special offering. The 
fund will be completed by the autumn 
of 1949 when the triennial convention 
will be held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 


Ban reaffirmed 

While New York public school of- 
ficials were reaffirming their decision 
to keep The Nation out of public school 
libraries, a committee was being or- 
ganized to fight the ban. Chairman of 
the committee is Archibald MacLeish, 
former Assistant Secretary of State. 

The magazine had been banned be- 
cause of two series of articles allegedly 
attacking the beliefs of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Dr. William Jansen, 
Superintendent of Schools and a prom- 
inent Lutheran layman, declared that 
the board’s decision was not “based 
upon pressure from various groups” as 
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had been charged. He stated that their 
main concern with the articles was 
“their effect on students, (who) may 
well wonder why articles which attack 
the religious beliefs of any of their 
classmates are made available in 
schools.” 

But Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of 
the Methodist Church, as a member of 
the special committee to fight the ban, 
declared that the board’s action was 
“an affront to all whose religious prin- 
ciples demand loyalty to the truth, to 
all educators who believe in discover- 
ing the truth and communicating it to 
the students, and to all patriotic Amer- 
icans who know that democracy must 
rest upon the free expression of truth.” 

In the face of such a controversy, one 
may well ask, “What is truth?” 


Bodensieck returns 

This month Dr. Julius Bodensieck 
will return to the United States. He 
had been Protestant liaison worker be- 
tween the American Military Govern- 
ment and the Evangelical Church in 
Germany since 1946. 

Upon his return he will join the fac- 
ulty of Wartburg Theological Seminary, 
Dubuque, Iowa, where he was formerly 
president. 


Lambeth Conference concluded 

Though the Lambeth Conference met 
behind closed doors at Lambeth Palace 
in London, July 4-Aug. 8, some of the 
more important issues to come before 
the sessions were revealed. 

With the theme, “God in His World 
and in His Church,” the conference of 
330 bishops of the Anglican Church 
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For THE BisHops A Spot or TEA AND A Worp or CHEER 
Between sessions of the Lambeth Conference, left to right: Bishop Eric Bloy of Los 
Angeles; Bishop Alexander Hugo Blankingship of Cuba; Bishop Harry Sherbourne 
Kennedy of Honolulu; and Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


gave particular attention to the contri- 
bution of the Anglican Church toward 
unity in the Christian world. The im- 
minent Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches at Amsterdam gave the 
question special emphasis. 

Through lobbying groups it was 
learned that the Anglican Group for 
the Ordination of Women to the Min- 
istry submitted a memorial on equal 
status for women, including their ad- 
mission to the priesthood. One argu- 
ment presented in the memorial was 
that “the strength of opposition to 
women in the ministry lies less in the- 
ology than in psychology prejudice in- 
herited from primitive times.” 

In an address by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Ang- 
lican Church was urged to strike out 
militantly against “every evil thing that 
exists in our world and national so- 
ciety.” 

Presiding Bishop Henry Knox Sher- 
rill of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the U.S. told the Conference that 
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“andifference is our main difficulty.” 

“We are not taking positive stands, 
positive convictions,” he said, “because 
we are not preaching fearlessly what 
we know is meant by the teaching and 
life of our Lord.” 

It will be interesting to note what 
over-all effect the Conference—the first 
since 1930—will have on the world of 
Christian thought and action. 


Youth follow trend 

Protestant young people have organ- 
ized to share in the present-day move- 
ment toward world-wide unity of Chris- 
tian churches. Meeting near Geneva, 
30 youth leaders drafted a constitution 
for a World Christian Youth Commis- 
sion. It will be the first permanent 
co-operative Protestant world youth 
body. 

The constitution provides for an an- 
nual meeting of representatives of each 
affiliated organization. A specification 
is that at least half of the delegates 
must be under 30 years of age. 


Represented at the July 1948 meeting 
were the YMCA, YWCA, World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, World Coun- 
cil of Christian Education, and the 
Youth Department of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. Elected officers for the 
coming year hail from China, Greece, 
the United States, and India. 

Among proposed activities of the 
Commission are international youth 
teams, leadership training, develop- 
ment of work camps, and ecumenical 
education. Their work will also bring 
the young people into contact with vol- 
unteer workers, displaced persons and 
refugees. 

A statement issued by the delegates 
revealed the soundness of their dedi- 
cation to the work which lies ahead. 
“We recognize with shame that we, 
our churches, and our Christian organ- 
izations are often passive, care little for 
social justice, and fail to give total obe- 
dience to Jesus Christ. In face of all 
this we became acutely aware of the 
immediate need to unite the efforts of 
all Christians.” 

It was decided that the delegates pro- 
pose to their organizations that another 
World Christian Youth Conference, 
similar to the one held in Oslo in 1947, 
be convened during the summer of 1952, 
somewhere in Asia. 


Bernadotte considered for religious post 

Ever since the unit was formed in 
1946, there had been no president of 
the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs. At its forthcom- 
ing sessions in Holland, Aug. 17 and 18, 
something will be done about filling 
the vacancy. On the list of possible 
candidates will appear the name of 
Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden, 
UN mediator in the Palestine crisis and 
president of the International Red 
Cross. 
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The C.C.I.A. was organized in Cam- 
bridge, England, by the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council—the two world- 
wide bodies of Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches. John Foster Dulles has been 
a vice president. Director of the com- 
mission is Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, who 
has represented the commission as a 
consultant to the UN Commission on 
Human Rights. 

Other American members of the 
commission include Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam of Manhattan, Prof. Reinhold 
Niebuhr of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and the Right Rev. Ashton Old- 
ham, Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of Albany, N. Y. 

The conference of world religious 
leaders will precede the Assembly of 
the World Council. At that time the 
commission will act on a report to be 
made to the assembly. 


Japan at Amsterdam 

Japan will be represented at the As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam by two of its 
outstanding Christian leaders. They are 
Dr. Chitose Kishi, president of the 
Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church 
since its reorganization in 1947, and Dr. 
Michio Kozaki, moderator of the United 
Church of Christ in Japan. Both are 
visiting the United States before sailing 
for Amsterdam the middle of August. 

Dr. Kishi will return to the U.S. after 
the Amsterdam conference, and will be 
an official delegate to the United Lu- 
theran Church convention in Philadel- 
phia in October. He will remain in this 
country until the spring of 1949, work- 
ing in connection with Foreign Mission 
Advance and the Epiphany Appeal. The 
appeal for 1949 will be in the interests 
of the Lutheran church in Japan. 

Moderator Kozaki will represent the 
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ARCHBISHOP ALEKSI LEHTONEN AND 


His WIFE 
The primate of the Lutheran Church of 
Finland participated in the opening 
service of the Lambeth Conference. 
Religious News Service Photo 


Kyodan (Church of Christ in Japan) 
which the Lutheran church declined to 
join in 1947 because its leaders were 
working toward “one united church 
with one united creed.” 

Addressing a luncheon group in San 
Francisco, Dr. Kozaki reported that 
Christianity has enjoyed a “tremen- 
dous growth” in Japan since the war. 
It is his prediction that, because of this 
growing strength, Emperor Hirohito 
and his family will eventually embrace 
the Christian faith. 


Council head makes appeal 

Charles P. Taft saw in the special 
session of Congress an opportunity to 
appeal to churchmen and congressmen 
alike to lay aside partisan views in 
the face of grave national issues. The 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches feared that party strategy 
and political expediency might “color 
unduly” judgments on questions con- 
cerning the “moral, physical, and so- 
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cial welfare” of the American people. 
In appealing to the heads of 25 Prot- 


estant and other church leaders, Taft 


declared, “... Our church people have 
a deep concern with (these basic is- 
sues) as Christians and as citizens.” 

He pointed out that the Federal 
Council had already taken action on 
many of the questions brought before 
the special Congressional session. “It 
has commended the report of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Civil Rights to 
our people,” he said, “. .. as ‘a notable 
contribution to our progress toward a 
working democracy.’”” He noted, how- 
ever, that there may be some difference 
of opinion as to specific procedures. 

Not a lobbyist at heart, President 
Taft had nevertheless considered it his 
duty to make the appeal in the interest 
of “human welfare and the moral health 
of the nation.” 

“The times are too grave to permit 
us to treat any of these issues nar- 
rowly,” he warned. 


Joy for Thiel 

Colleges are always warmly receptive 
to monetary gifts; Thiel College officials 
were overjoyed with their latest—the 
largest single gift in the history of the 
Greenville, Pa., college. A $200,000 
annuity gift came to Thiel on July 21 
from the Misses Flora and Gertrude 
Langenheim of Pittsburgh. It is to be 
used for the erection of a college library 
and auditorium. The sum more than 
half-way meets the cost of erection of 
the proposed building. 

Now underway is a 12-year, million- 
dollar expansion program, adopted last 
year, in which the new gift figures 
prominently. In view of the substan- 
tial increase, plans for expansion will 
be accelerated. 

Said President William F. Zimmer- 
man, in a personal letter to the editor, 
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“The willingness of these women to 
give their securities to Thiel College is 
an outstanding example of faith in 
God’s work. Such a gift could be made 
only by those who walk daily with their 
God.” 


Summer programs 

Following people into vacationland, 
radio networks broadcast religious 
services throughout the summer. 

Dr. Russell F. Auman of Manhattan 
again appears on the “Gems for 
Thought” series. His addresses will be 
broadcast each Thursday through Sep- 
tember over station WJZ at 8.45 a.m. 
and 11.30 p.m. and over the coast-to- 
coast network of the American Broad- 
casting System at 8.55 a.m. and 11.30 
p.m. The arrangement is made by the 
Federal Council of Churches through 
the Lutheran Laymen’s Radio Com- 
mittee. 

Each Wednesday morning during 
August and September the Rev. Warren 
C. Johnson can be heard over stations 
of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
from 10.15-10.30 a.m. Mr. Johnson is 
pastor of Nativity Lutheran Church in 
Philadelphia. The program, entitled 
“Faith in Our Time,” is presented each 
day—Monday through Friday—by Mu- 
tual in co-operation with the Federal 
Council. Its theme is the application of 
religion to daily life. 

Summertime brings Dr. Robert Her- 
shey of Philadelphia to the air on “Sun- 
day Vespers,” a program of the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company. The series 
can be heard every Sunday at 1.30 p.m. 
Times listed are Eastern Daylight Time. 


New solution 

There’s a new wrinkle in decisions 
regarding the legality of released-time 
programs. Fort Wayne, Ind., pupils will 
receive religious instruction in a bus! 
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Ever since a U.S. Supreme Court 
ruling barred the released-time pro- 
gram from public schools in Cham- 
paign, Ill., doubts have arisen as to the 
constitutionality of such programs in 
other states. One of the most trouble- 
some aspects has been the battle over 
whether such classes should or should 
not be held in public school buildings. 
Seeking a solution to the problem, rep- 
resentatives of the Associated Churches 
of Fort Wayne hit upon their novel 
idea. If the plan goes through, a bus 
will be parked in the vicinity of each 
public school long enough for the pe- 
riod of religious imstruction. 

Meanwhile, other states throughout 
the nation are having considerably more 
difficulty. Though Virginia schools di- 
vide in their final decisions, State At- 
torney General J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
said that he had “grave doubts as to 
the constitutionality of any plan” which 
allowed the responsibility of school au- 
thorities to spill over into the area of 
religious instruction. In Pennsylvania 
the Department of Justice ruled that 
released-time classes are illegal if held 
in public school buildings but left open 
to individual interpretation their legal- 
ity outside said buildings. Two Brook- 
lyn parents have filed suit against re- 
leased-time classes while a decision is 
still pending in the similar case of 
Joseph Lewis, president of the Free- 
thinkers of America. 

In Ohio teachers were told that they 
should impart spiritual values to their 
pupils as they teach their regular 
courses. While teachers must not “warp 
or change facts to suit their own re- 
ligious opinions,” said the Rev. Hugh 
Evans, Cincinnati Presbyterian, “they 
are nevertheless charged with the re- 
sponsibility of teaching general spir- 
itual and moral values.” 
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World News Notes 


Big order 

JAPAN’S NEW Constitution, which be- 
came law on May 1, contains several 
arresting items calculated to demand 
attention. 1. Its Article IX states: 
“Aspiring sincerely to an international 
peace based upon justice and order, the 
Japanese people forever renounces war 
as a sovereign right of the nation, or the 
threat or use of force as a means of 
settling disputes with other nations. For 
the above purposes land, sea and air 
forces, as well as other war potential, 
will never be maintained. The right 
of belligerency of the state will not 
be recognized.” 

2. The Constitution has also incor- 
porated a “Bill of Rights,” which, copied 
from the American original, adds other 
guarantees: a) equality before the law 
regardless of race, creed, sex or social 
status; b) the people’s right to “min- 
imum standards of wholesome and cul- 
tured living in all spheres of life”; c) 
their “right and obligation to work” 
under “standards for working condi- 
tions, wages, hours and rest” to be fixed 
by law; d) the right of workers to or- 
ganize and to bargain collectively; e) 
the right to academic freedom. 

All that remains now is to make the 
constitution work in everyday life. 


A new purpose 

IN viEW oF the tense situation exist- 
ing between the Western nations and 
Russia in the Berlin area, it is divert- 
ing to learn that the Americans are 
using Marshal Goering’s great wartime 
structure at the Berlin airport of Tem- 
pelhof as a take-off to save the German 
population of that city from hunger. 

The enormous hangar and concrete 
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ramps that were designed as a mighty 


facility by a now defunct totalitarian 
government to conquer the world, have 
lately been greatly extended, and are 
being used in missions of mercy to 
frustrate the world-dominating efforts 
of an even more ruthless totalitarian 
structure for conquest. None is more 
anxious that the generous efforts should 
finally succeed than the Germans them- 
selves. 


Working for the government 

BurREAucRACY IS a knotty problem 
even for those who handle it for their 
own purposes. The time comes when 
it threatens the power of its directors. 
France’s Premier, Robert Schuman, 
discovered this when he tried to trim 
his country’s functionary-burdened 
civil service lists. 

He demanded the dismissal of 150,000 
state employees to keep France’s econ- 
omy from breaking down under the 
burden, risking a vote of confidence on 
his demand. He won finally but almost 
lost his cabinet in the struggle. 

In Japan the size of the bureaucracy 
is the hottest issue of the day. The Lib- 
eral Party, which in this is voicing pop- 
ular protest, insisted on a halving of the 
government’s employees. Even those 
in power realized that something must 
be done to lighten the public burden. 
But the power of the bureaucracy was 
too firmly entrenched, and its value for 
the party in power too great to be dis- 
regarded. Sorrowfully but firmly Pre- 
mier Ashida refused the demand; 15 
per cent reduction was as far as he 
dared go. 

In the U.S.A. bureaucracy continues 
to grow lustily. Senator Byrd, chair- 
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man of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Non-essential Federal Ex- 
penditures, has reported that 650 new 
employees were added to the federal 
roll every day during April 1948, and 
the increase has continued steadily. 


Life ends at 40 

AGE LIMIT IN the rules of employment 
established by some industries is pro- 
ducing a foreboding condition. The dis- 
closure comes through the Technocrat 
(July issue) from the Los Angeles 
Daily News, which reports the asser- 
tion of Henry Richman, Executive Di- 
rector of the Los Angeles Midnight 
Mission. 

Mr. Richman says that the largest 
single group of men served by the 
mission today are those between 40 
and 50 years of age. A year ago the 
class making most of the appeals for 
help consisted of men between 50 and 
60 years. The reason given by the men 
is that plants are setting a 40-year 
hiring limit. 

A rule that puts people over 40 years 
of age on a has-been list is wasteful 
and provocative of resentment, despair 
and ultimate violence. For such, life 
does not “begin at 40”; it ends there. 


Pursuit of equality 

PuBLIc ScHooL authorities in Texas 
have been sharply called to account by 
Judge Ben Rice of the U.S. District 
Court. The rebuke was called forth by 
the imposition of segregation upon 
Mex-American children beyond the 
first grade in the Texas public school 
system. Suit begun last November, and 
supported by the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, contended that such a prac- 
tice deprived children of Mexican de- 
scent “of the equal protection of the 
laws, and of liberty and property with- 
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out due process of law in violation of | 
the Fourteenth Amendment.” 

Judge Rice ruled that while first- 
graders could receive separate instruc- | 
tion while learning the English lan- 
guage, beyond that year they were not 
to be segregated. In support of this 
decision a similar ruling was cited from | 
the decision rendered last year by the 


Circuit Court of Appeals of San Fran- } 
This also involved children of } 


cisco. 
Mexican descent. 


Shoe on the other foot 

STRIKES CAN boomerang in disconcert- 
ing ways for the.strikers may even be 
welcomed by the employers. A recent 
issue of Business Week pointed out that | 
various strikes had actually reduced | 
the number of jobs available for the 
strikers when they returned to work. 
While its employees were on a strike, 
the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company had a good chance to 
test a new technique of operation. Re- 
sult: I. T. & T. found it could operate 
more efficiently with 25 per cent fewer. 

Again, under stress of conditions pre- 
cipitated by a strike and picketing with 
violence, the New York Stock Exchange 
discovered that it had been employing 
100 more workers than it had needed. 

When the meat packers were under- 
going a severe and protracted strike re- 
cently, the management discovered it 
was turning out 90 per cent of its nor- 
mal product with 50 per cent of its 
150,000 former employees. This nat- 
urally resulted in a permanent reduc- 
tion of its working force. 

During the last coal strike, one coal 
company tried out, and found success- 
ful, a machine that would practically 
eliminate hundreds of jobs—thousands, 
if other companies adopt the process. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


THE 80TH ConcrRESs is back at work 
on its unfinished business. Sweltering 
in mid-summer heat, men from both 
sides of the aisle have voiced their re- 
sentment at being called back into ses- 
sion. With election only three months 
away, what is said and done will have 
political overtones. How long the ses- 
sion will last and what it will accom- 
plish is problematical. 


Inflation and housing 

Masor EMPHASIS was placed by Pres- 
ident Truman on the two issues that 
come closest to the average voter: the 
spiraling cost of living and the housing 
shortage. Saying that inflation can’t 
wait until 1949 to be dealt with, the 
president proposed a program of lim- 
ited price and credit controls and stand- 
by authority to impose wage controls 
and rationing. The frame of mind of 
Congressional leaders makes it unlikely 
that any but a few minor points of these 
proposals will be enacted. 

Housing legislation stands a much 
better chance of passage. Public re- 
action to Congress’ failure to pass an 
adequate bill, and the adoption of a 
housing plank in the Republican plat- 
form, provide a favorable setting. The 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, providing a 
long-range housing policy, was passed 
by the Senate. A similar bill, passed 
by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, was shelved by the Rules 
Committee. A determined effort will 
be made to bring it to the floor and press 
for favorable action. 


Other legislation ; 
Oruer ITEMS of special interest to the 
church were proposed by Mr. Truman: 
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SPECIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS 


1. Federal aid to education. Favored 
by some church groups as improving 
sub-standard education, opposed by 
others as permitting aid to parochial 
schools. Will probably not be passed. 

2. Extension of social security cover- 
age. Would include lay employees of 
churches and church agencies. Will 
probably not be passed. 

3. Amendment of Displaced Persons 
Act. Would change discriminatory pro- 
visions of the present law, make it 
more workable. Stands small chance 
of passage. 

4. United Nations loan. Would au- 
thorize loan to UN to establish head- 
quarters in New York, needed to cement 
US-UN relations. Stands good chance 
of passage. 

5. Civil rights. Would include anti- 
lynching, anti-poll tax, and FEPC bills. 
Will provide the real fireworks of the 
session, with states’ rights vs. human 
rights as the issue. What legislation 
will result is anyone’s guess. 


War clouds 


WHILE THE attention of Congress is 
concentrated on domestic issues, in the 
back of their thinking is the tense sit- 
uation in Europe. Relatively unimpor- 
tant at first, the Berlin situation may 
develop into a showdown between the 
U.S. and Russia, with prestige in Europe 
hinging on the outcome, and the future 
of Germany as the stake. Optimism in 
Washington is waning as this is written, 
with an estimate of the danger of hos- 
tilities this year standing at about 50- 
50. If a real crisis should develop, Con- 
gress would act quickly, without regard 
to party lines. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Being a Christian—in Liberia 


By GEORGE R. FLORA 


To try to be a Christian while living among your friends and 


relatives who are governed by the tribal laws is terribly difficult 


You ARE THRILLED as you hear of sac- 
rifices willingly undertaken by mission- 
aries—your agents—who carry the Gos- 
pel to all people as Christ commanded. 
Think now of the cost of discipleship 
to the primitive man in the hinterland 
of Liberia, when he hears the Gospel, 
and the Spirit of God works in his 
heart to believe that Word. 

Most officials of the government of 
Liberia are Christian. But in dealing 
with the primitive peoples of the hinter- 
land among whom the Lutheran Church 
works, the government’s policy has been 
to interfere as little as possible with 
tribal organization, customs, or society. 
This “hands-off” attitude permits the 
witchcraft, polygamy and other im- 
morality of primitive life to continue. 
When a primitive becomes a Christian, 
he remains under the jurisdiction of 
tribal laws, unless he leaves his people 
and his country and moves to the coast. 

His people ridicule his faith, and op- 
pose him in many ways, because of this 
passive confirmation of their primitive 
ways by government sanction. This is 
not the purpose of the government. It 
has taken its stand because it consid- 
ered such an approach the best way to 
handle the problem of administering 
the 32 tribes within its territory. 

But since the government is likely to 
continue its present attitude until such 
time as the primitive Christians are 


Pastor Flora is a United Lutheran missionary in 
Liberia. He is working in the interior among 
the primitive Zorzor people. 
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numerous and exert considerable in- 
fluence in tribal life, the individual 
Christian must expect to face opposition 
from his people indefinitely. 


Wuat bors this mean? In the first 
place, it means that the Christian is 
limited to a life of poverty. Land is 
held by the government, which permits 
the tribes to use it, allotting pieces of 
land to individuals each year. No in- 
dividual among the primitives can buy a 
part for himself. 

Furthermore, houses are built of local 
materials, and are temporary—needing 
constant upkeep to keep them livable. 
A house left unused for a year or two 
is usually too badly damaged to be used. 
Rental is limited to the tax paid to the 
government—thus affording no return 
to induce a man to build more than the 
minimum housing for his own needs. 

A man may have some livestock, 
cows, sheep, goats. They are of poor 
quality but can be raised with patience 
and care. But the Christian who tries 
to raise them will find the chiefs always 
coming to buy—at the legal price which 
they have set, but which no one else 
observes. After he has been forced to 
sell at the legal rate, the Christian 
sees the chief resell at a good profit. 
Poultry does well, but if a Christian 
has more than he can keep in his basket 
and carry about with him, the ones 
running loose will be caught and cooked 
for strangers who come into the town. 

So the primitive Christian buries his 
money in a sock, or uses it to purchase 
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Christian marriage vows in Africa face different complications than those in America 


wives in direct violation of the stand- 
ards of the church which he has prom- 
ised to respect. This investment in 
wives—the only investment protected 
by primitive economy of the Loma 
tribe at Zorzor—is so normal that the 
Christian who does determine to be a 
faithful husband of one wife may have 
that wife leave him for the harem of a 
man rich in women. Some Christian 
wives have persuaded their husbands 
to seek a second, or third, or more 
wives, and the couple have conspired 
to keep such additions secret from the 
congregation so that they may remain 
in active membership. 

Other Christians have chosen to turn 
their backs on their faith and accept 
their inheritance, when their fathers 
have died and left to them a fortune 
of 10, 12, or more wives. Such tempta- 
tion is possible because of tribal laws. 

Among the primitive tribes each wife 
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is valued at the dowry paid to her father 
at the time of marriage, which is ap- 
proximately a year’s pay for a laborer. 
Her value is increased by a system 
of indemnities, whereby the girl’s father 
receives, for every child born before 
she marries, payment from the father 
of the child—for a son the equivalent 
of four months’ pay, and five months’ 
pay for a daughter. 

Many fathers refuse to permit their 
daughters to be married until they 
have lived with a man for several years, 
and the father has thus received indem- 
nity for one or two children before he 
accepts the dowry payment. After the 
dowry is paid, the husband pays no 
more indemnity. But when a man has 
many wives, he expects them to be un- 
faithful to him so that he can collect 
from the fathers of their children the 
same indemnity payments the father 
collects on his unmarried daughter. 
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THIS ECONOMIC ARRANGEMENT puts a 
heavy burden of temptation upon the 
Christian. It also makes very difficult 
the single man’s search for a wife, if he 
wants to be married in the Christian 
way, and not be forced into some trial 
marriage arrangement for several years. 

The experience of one young Chris- 
tian will make this difficulty clear. 
Mamolo wished to be married. The girl 
was willing. She had been in class pre- 
paring for baptism, so that she could 
walk as a Christian with her husband. 
But her father said, “No. She must live 
with you a while before I can agree to 
accept the dowry.” 

The Christian friends of Mamolo went 
with him to press his suit. The chief 
also argued in his favor. The mission- 
ary went along to try to persuade the 
father to permit his girl to marry. But 
without success. 

At last Mamolo decided that he would 
have to do as the girl’s father demanded, 
so he took her into his home. But since 
the marriage was not complete, the 
girl was still under her father’s control. 
When he had guests to entertain he 
would send for his daughter. Later she 
would return to Mamolo, often diseased, 
and he would take her to the mission 
doctor for treatment. 

Children were born and Mamolo paid 
the indemnities demanded. But the 
children could not help but suffer from 
their mother’s life. Finally, at Mamolo’s 
continual demands, the father permitted 
him to pay the dowry, and turned his 
daughter over to Mamolo to be his wife. 
After such a start, this couple is now 
trying to build a Christian home. 


AFTER MARRIAGE, this same standard 
presents another problem. There is lit- 
tle idea of the sanctity of the home, 
such as the church teaches. The Chris- 
tian wife of one of the Christians at 
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Zorzor was attracted to another man, 
and became pregnant by him. Her hus- 
band forgave her and took her back. 
She made her confession and was re- 
stored into the fellowship of the church. 

The child will soon be three years old. 
At that time, the other man will come 
and redeem the child, and there is 
nothing she or her husband can do— 
except take the money. By the tribal 
law, the child belongs to the other man. 
And the mother, and the family which 
have taken care of it for three years, 
have a little money, nothing more. 

Fornication and adultery obviously 
mean very little.--There is no idea of 
friendship between the sexes except 
intimate relations. A woman expects 
to have many friends, not only among 
the men of the town but among stran- 
gers passing through. 

The condition does not seem to be 
improving. Many educated men have 
turned from places of Christian lead- 
ership for which they have been trained, 
and have entered into active competi- 
tion for women. Among the primitive 
tribes drunkenness and disease are in- 
creasing. 

Even the hereditary group of witch- 
doctors, who in the past were bound to 
their medicines and were not allowed 
to have more than one or two wives, 
have joined in the competition, and are 
using their medicines and power now 
to build up larger harems than the 
chiefs’. 


Many times in the past the church 
has compromised in meeting this prob- 
lem. Wives have been baptized if they 
were faithful to one husband, no mat- 
ter how many other wives he had, or 
how many of his other wives were bap- 
tized. This compromise was adopted 
because of the subordinate position of 
the woman where she had nothing to 
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say about the situation in which she 
found herself. 

But now she can refuse to enter a 
harem, and has some part in deter- 
mining whom she marries. Now is the 
time to drop compromising. There will 
be complications. Many who have been 
baptized may fall away. But surely 
they will not be a greater problem than 
that of the man who comes to the mis- 
sionary and says: “My two wives are 
Christians. They have taught me to 
believe in Jesus. Now I want to be 
baptized too.” 

The only power standing against this 
evil situation is the spirit of God, work- 


Are They Converted? 


By ELMER P. WENTZ 


ing through the Word and the Sacra- 
ments in the lives of a few individuals. 


‘There is no great move toward Christ. 


There are few strong, outstanding con- 
gregations. The problem seems almost 
greater than the primitive man can 
meet. Yet a few have claimed the help 
of the Spirit, and with Him have been 
faithful. Others are asking and stum- 
bling forward in faith. Through them 
the Word continues to go out with 
power to save those who believe. 


A second article about Liberia, written by 
Missionary Flora, will be published in THE 
LUTHERAN next week. 


People who "turn Catholic’ to solve matrimonial problems 


aren't likely to make a happy discovery of satisfying faith 


WE HEAR MUCH these days about the 
converts the Roman Catholic Church 
is winning from Protestantism. Many 
of our young people are “turning Cath- 
olic” because of mixed marriages. But 
the question that must be answered is, 
“Are they converted?” 

The word “convert” actually includes 
a change of heart with regard to an 
individual’s beliefs or way of life. It 
involves an inner spiritual experience. 
It turns a person inside out, so to say. 
When we investigate the so-called con- 
version of a Protestant, we fail to find 
such an inner experience that has led 
the individual to become a Roman 
Catholic. Instead, he has “turned” be- 
cause of the outward compulsion of a 
church. 

The change from one faith to an- 
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other was not made for the sake of 
Christ, but out of love for the Roman 
Catholic spouse. It came about not 
because the Protestant failed to expe- 
rience the joy of salvation within the 
fold of evangelical Christianity, but 
chiefly to keep peace in a household 
where a mixed marriage might cause 
trouble. 

Such a step was not taken because 
it brought the individual out of dark- 
ness into light, but rather because the 
Protestant was blinded by love and 
could not see what he was getting into. 
This is not conversion! 


Two EXAMPLES of this sort of thing 
come to mind. A young man went away 
to school, and there met a Roman Cath- 
olic girl. An engagement followed. 
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When he came home after one year, it 
was as a “convert.” He was through 
with his home church. 

When questioned by his pastor how 
he could “turn,” for he had been a 
faithful Protestant, he admitted that it 
was purely for “her” sake. He believes 
that both should go to the same church. 
But when asked why he gave up his 
glorious heritage for the teachings of 
Rome, he readily confessed, “There are 
a lot of things that I do not believe as a 
Roman Catholic. In fact, the priest un- 
der whom I took my instruction is a 
very broad-minded fellow. He himself 
doesn’t believe in the infallibility of the 
pope.” 

His pastor’s reply to this was, “That 
priest did not tell you the truth, or else 
he is concealing the truth from his 
superiors. He knows that as a priest 
of the Church of Rome he is in duty 
bound to accept the dogma of the in- 
fallibility of the pope, and to teach it 
to others.” 

But this is an example of a “conver- 
sion” to Roman Catholicism. This young 
man was deceived into believing that 
he could still be a Protestant at heart, 
while professing loyalty to the Church 
of Rome over his heart. 


A SECOND EXAMPLE is that of a Prot- 
estant girl who some years ago mar- 
ried a Polish Roman Catholic. Their 
children have been baptized in his 
church, but she has never yet consented 
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to “turn,” although he has repeatedly 
urged her to do so. 

She has finally told her pastor, “I 
believe that I must give in to him. I 
think our family life will be happier if 
I do.” When asked what she meant by 
that, this was her answer, as she broke 
down in tears: “My husband is a heavy 
drinker and often comes home drunk. 
He claims he drinks only because I 
won’t turn Catholic. To cure him from 
this awful habit, I’ll take instruction.” 

“Your husband is not telling you the 
truth,” her pastor declared. “He is a 
slave to his drink because he doesn’t 
know Christ as his Lord and Saviour.” 

But the Church of Rome has claimed 
another “convert” from Protestantism. 
How long this sort of thing will go on, 
or how many will “turn Catholic” de- 
pends upon one essential factor, namely, 
how many of us really love and cherish 
evangelical Christianity sufficiently 
enough to “stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has set us free.” 

Martin Luther, and plenty of others, 
made the exodus from Roman Cathol- 
icism to Protestantism through anguish 
of soul while seeking peace with God, 
and they found it at last in Christ, the 
all-sufficient Saviour, rather than in 
the rites of a church that fails to present 
him as such. Why then will any Prot- 
estant take the step back into the laby- 
rinth out of which they came? 

A “conversion” in this sense is out 
of the question. 


Fait Is Power 
If we are to be saved, we are to be saved to some purpose, not to 
argue or to feel, but to risk and to fashion. That’s what Christianity 
is for. It was never a philosophy. It was never a code of ethics. It was 
always the offer of power. You took it or you left it. 
—PaUvL ScHERER, For We Have This Treasure (Harper) 
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Twenty-Five Cents Comes to Church 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


The era of "Give me a nickel for Sunday school, Daddy!" has disappeared into the 


past. Child psychology and tithing promise a more Christian attitude in giving 


THE FIRST SuNnDAy I saw it happen I 
figured that her parents didn’t have 
any smaller change when the Sunday 
school offering plate was being passed 
around. For the coin the sweet young 
miss dropped in the plate was a quarter. 
I realized that was half a fortune for a 
three-year-old. 

When the same routine took place 
during the offering on six successive 
Sundays, I was ready to ask questions. 
Here was a story if the parents would 
talk. Reluctantly, they did. 


Henry Browne first got his idea for 
Bette Jane’s 25-cent contribution while 
sitting in church. 

“The sermon was 20 minutes long,” 
he said, “but I didn’t hear anything 
after the first three. Something the 
pastor said in his opening remarks had 
stirred up ideas in my mind. I was busy 
chasing them around my brain.” 

What the minister had said which 
proved so disconcerting to Henry went 
something like this: 

“Too many church members got into 
the habit—way back when they were 
in the primary department—of drop- 
ping pennies and nickels in the offering 
plate. Apparently they have become 
so engrossed in that idea that they have 
never found time to graduate to a coin 
of higher denomination. Now, in their 
middle age, they still consider the play- 
ing of the offertory a signal to reach 
into their pockets for a five-cent piece.” 

The pastor went on forcefully. “When 
a small child realizes that Sunday 
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school is ‘worth a nickel’ his little mind 
places the same value on the work of 
the Lord as a pack of chewing gum, a 
small dip of vanilla ice cream or a 
medium-priced lollypop. Can we blame 
him if he develops a comparatively low 
estimate of the value of Sunday school 
and church?” That's when Henry 
stopped listening and started thinking. 


“THE PASTOR ALMOST threw me out of 
the pew with that one!” said Henry. 
“Because that very morning, Bette Jane 
had started to Sunday school and I had 
given my wife an extra nickel for the 
youngster to put in the primary offer- 
ing plate. Here had been a chance to 
get my young pride and joy off on the 
right foot. Possibly I had tripped her 
in the process!” 

At Sunday dinner, Henry talked it 
over with his wife. The next church 
school session found Bette Jane armed 
with a. quarter—the same sized coin 
she’s been depositing in the plate for 
almost two years now. 

Henry’s logic was as follows: Bette 
Jane has a child’s mentality, but when 
she begins to recognize the true value 
of money her first evaluation will be 
important. A glance at the quarter she 
gets from daddy for Sunday school and 
the nickel she receives for chewing 
gum or a lollypop will add up in the 
right column—“Daddy figures Sunday 
school is of greater value than chewing- 
gum or lollypops!” 

“Of course,” predicts Henry omi- 
nously, “it’s going to cost me money 
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as Bette Jane grows up. When she gets 
to the stage where I’m giving her 15 
to 20 cents for movies or dimes and 
quarters for carfare, I’ll have to increase 
that 25 cents to 50. As Bette Jane ma- 
tures, I want her to carry that idea— 
‘Daddy considers Sunday school and 
church of more value than movies, car- 
fare, or chocolate sodas!’ ” 

“I was putting nickels in the offering 
plate with cash register regularity— 
before I got married,’ Mr. Browne ac- 
knowledges. “But when Ruth and I 
started planning our budget, I found 
that she had been a regular tither be- 
fore the wedding. When she suggested 
we contribute a tenth of my salary in 
our offerings, I didn’t think too much 
of the idea, but what could I say? She 
was my new bride! Bridegrooms don’t 
go around turning down requests of 
their brand-new wives! 

“More to please her than convinced 
by any argument, I replied, not too 
half-heartedly, ‘Sure, darling, we’ll 
tithe!’ ” 

A number of years have elapsed since 
that conversation between Ruth and 
Henry Browne. Bette Jane is now on 
the scene. The Brownes are regular 
tithers. A recent check of the family 
budget discloses that more than the 
traditional tenth is finding its way from 
the Browne paycheck to the church 
treasury. 


TITHING IS becoming popular! Some 
of this new interest, of course, may be 
laid on the doorstep of the stewardship 
office of the United Lutheran Church. 
And then, more attention to tithing has 
been noted as a result of double ap- 
portionment campaigns this year among 
ULC congregations. But the real en- 
thusiasm is being generated down in 
the grass roots by local pastors. 

Stories like that of the Brownes 
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are becoming more and more common. — 
A layman who observes during council | 
meeting that “My family tithes!” is not | 


met with the startled stares which ] 


would have greeted such a statement 
years ago. It would seem, too, that in- 
flation and high wages are not entirely | 


responsible for the Bette Janes and | 


their quarters! 

Some congregations are promoting © 
tithing on an organized basis, that is, 
definite promotional campaigns for giv- 
ing a tenth of income to the work of 
the church. Others are giving publicity 
to the personal experiences of new 
tithers as well as veterans. 


ONE SUCH CONGREGATION is First Eng- 
lish Church in Austin, Texas. Here, 
members regularly receive copies of 
Lutheran Tidings, a four-page monthly 
edited by the pastor, Dr. Lewis P. 
Speaker. When the February issue 
reached the congregational mailboxes 
this year, the first in a series of articles 
on tithing experiences was included. 
This series has aroused sufficient inter- 
est to give Dr. Speaker plenty of stories 
for future issues. Naturally, printed 
accounts of tithing by First Church 
members do not carry the names of 
the writers, but the stories are eye- 
openers as to the development of stew- 
ardship consciousness in the Lutheran 
church. 

“Tithing,” begins one writer in First 
Church, “used to be a term in the dic- 
tionary and in the Bible, mainly in the 
Old Testament ...a dream of how it 
might work in Utopia. Like most peo- 
ple at first, we would try it, but we felt 
sure that we could not possibly manage, 
financially or otherwise. But after a 
short experience, we found that it did 
work. Now my only personal regret is 
that I ‘cheated’ the Lord so many years 
before I learned better! 
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“And remember, when the year is 
past, that good health during the 12 
months, preservation from accident, fire 
and tornado, and the possession of a 
joyous conscience, are equivalent to a 
raise in salary or a prospering busi- 
ness!” 


ANOTHER First Churchman looks 
back a whole decade for the start of his 
experiences in tithing— 

“When we first came to Austin in 
1938, our situation was far from rosy. 
For we had no job. Neither did we 
attend church regularly. When the pas- 
tor came to visit us to invite us to at- 
tend, we told him that we would come 
into the church when we got on our 
feet financially. (Looking back now, 
of course, we are not proud of that 
statement.) 

“As the pastor was about to leave, 
he offered a prayer asking God to bless 
our home with a job for the bread- 
winner. After he left, we talked it over 
and, still feeling that we must have a 
start before undertaking church mem- 
bership, promised the Lord that if he 
would send us work, we would become 
members and would give a tithe of all 
that came to us. 
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“The very next day a part-time job 
materialized! The income was scanty 
and at the end of two weeks we had 
received all of $13.30, out of which we 
had to feed the family and pay all of 
the bills due. But true to our promise, 
we laid aside $1.33, and on Sunday 
morning went to church to put our gift 
on the offering plate. Maybe that wasn’t 
hard to do, for it left us without a penny 
in the house. But we had overcome 
our first and biggest temptation! 

“The next week, a steady job opened 
up. Now, 10 years later, we are able 
to give as much in a week as we did 
in a month previously. 

“But,” concludes the writer, “it’s 
really not the money that counts when 
you tithe! It’s the many, many bless- 
ings you receive, and the pleasure and 
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joy you get out of giving abundantly! 


STORIES LIKE THESE, repeated often 
across the United Lutheran Church, 
are the reason church leaders feel that 
this upsurging awareness of the sense 
of stewardship is not entirely due to 
bloated paychecks or inflated wage 
schedules. 

The church is growing up in the 
matter of giving! 


SHarinc A MOTHER 
When our little boy was in the hospital, 10-year-old Barbara 
occupied the bed next to him. She amused him throughout the day 
and was very sociable when we visited. On several occasions we 
noticed that Barbara’s mother visited with her for a half-hour and 
then at Barbara’s insistence went to the bedside of another little girl. 
She read stories to and visited with the girl for the other half-hour 


allowed for visiting by the hospital. 


I asked Barbara, “Is the little girl with whom your mother visits 
related to you?” “No, I didn’t know Carol till I came here,” she said 
and added in a whisper, “You see, she is from the orphanage. Her 
mother and father are dead. She hasn’t got any folks who care. So 
I share my mother with her during visiting hours.” 
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—KATHERINE BENION 


Midwest Congressman 


Hy HAZEL O'HARA 


The son of a Danish immigrant helps solve the farm problems of the | 


United States. He's a real farmer himself, as well as a faithful churchman 


A CONVERSATION with H. Carl Ander- 
sen, Congressman from the Seventh 
District of Minnesota, is down-to-earth 
experience. Even though you may talk 
within sight of the Capitol, you are 
likely to see stretching beyond that 
majestic building thousands of acres 
of good earth and the farmers working 
it for our food. 

And if you are one of those persons 
more accustomed to the mazes of a 
subway than to the green aisles of a 
cornfield, you may be chilled by some 
sobering reflections on the helplessness 
of city folk if the farmers were all sud- 
denly called away to Paradise. 

One of the few dirt farmers in Con- 
gress, Mr. Andersen’s judgment on 
agricultural matters is held in respect 
by his colleagues. When the dark stocky 
Minnesotan rises to speak, they know 
that behind him lies his own 725-acre 
farm, and that within him is the store 
of information and ideas bred by his 
own dealings with the earth and the 
elements and the price of corn and hogs. 

If he starts his remarks with, “Mr. 
Chairman, with 20-degrees-below-zero 
weather in Minnesota this morning...” 
they know this is no hothouse rhetoric, 
but the manner of speech of a man who 
has gone out to his farm chores at 20 
below. 


I WENT pown to Capitol Hill one 
Saturday morning to see Mr. Andersen 
and found him in a rather small office, 
with one window at his back and book- 
cases and files narrowing in the room 
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on the other three sides. “Let’s take a | 
look at my district,” he said, “so you'll | 
know what we’re starting from.” As he 
traced the 19 counties near the border | 
of South Dakota which have been send- 
ing him to Congress for the past 10 
years, he briskly dealt out his facts. | 
This is the most exclusively agricul- 
tural congressional district in the 
United States. The population of their 
largest city is under 10,000. 

There are 155 smaller towns and vil- | 
lages in these 19 counties. There are 
310,000 people in the district, mostly 
third- and fourth-generation Americans 
whose forebears came from the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula, Poland and other 
countries across the top of the map of 
Europe. 

Mr. Andersen himself is first-gen- 
eration, one of 10 children of a Danish 
couple. One of his earliest memories 
is of watching his father hooking up | 
the horse to the sleigh on a winter’s 
morning to take them to the Danish 
Lutheran church. His mother was 
brought to this country as a small child, 
but his father came on his own respon- 
sibility at the age of 16. Mr. Andersen | 
is exceedingly proud of that immigrant 
boy who became his father, and is in- | 
clined to believe that first-generation | 
Americans like himself, who are close 
to the immigrants’ story, are more likely | 
to have a sense of wonder about our 
country than those whose families have 
been here for generations. 


HIs CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT is corn 
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H. Cart ANDERSEN 
. represents farmers 


and livestock country and one of the 
heaviest producers of butter in Min- 
nesota. He himself is rural in his ideas, 
his preferences, and in his conscience. 
He is guided in his Congressional job 
by a profound sense of responsibility 
toward the farmers. He says his “Num- 
ber One aim is maintaining a proper 
price-support program for all major 
agricultural products.” 

During the present session of Con- 
gress he introduced a bill to provide a 
two-year extension of the present farm 
price-support program, arguing in its 
behalf that we cannot afford to permit 
a toboganning of commodity prices, that 
the national income will go into a tail- 
spin if prices on farm products collapse. 
He wants the nation to prohibit a re- 
currence of the kind of thing that hap- 
pened in 1932 when prices went down 
disastrously and millions of farmers 
were ruined. 
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To the farmers, one of the most im- 
portant groups on Capitol Hill is the 
House Sub-Committee on Agricultural 
Appropriations. And they must rejoice 
to know that a man who can take the 
nation’s pulse by the market price of 
butter and eggs is slated to wield the 
gavel next year. Mr. Andersen, if re- 
elected, is due to become chairman in 
place of Rep. Everett Dirksen who has 
announced that he will not run. 

The new chairman will be no novice 
on the job, for he has substituted for 
Mr. Dirksen through much of this year’s 
lengthy hearings on the huge agricul- 
tural appropriation. He offered the 
amendment which increased appropria- 
tions to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration from $300 million to $400 
million for loan authorizations. 

“There are thousands of farmers,” Mr. 
Andersen declared in a speech before 
the House, “who have never had an 
opportunity to know what electricity 
in their farm homes can mean... . It 
is the business of REA to get new lines 
spread out to every farm home in the 
nation.” 


Mr. ANDERSEN ALSO offered the 
amendment which raised the appropria- 
tion for the Soil Conservation Service 
from $38 million to $44 million, and the 
amendment that raised the funds for 
extension work from $8.5 million to 
$10.5 million. 

He has a partisan spot in his mind for 
public health appropriations. He is a 
ranking member of the House Sub- 
Committee on Labor and Federal Se- 
curity and as such a friend at court 
for the Public Health Service which 
comes under the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration. “Six years ago,” he told 
this reporter, “I insisted that we give 
to the Public Health Service sufficient 
money to make sure that all boys who 
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went into the army had X-rays taken 
of their chest.” 

He recites with the pride of sponsor- 
ship the maternity aid for wives of sol- 
diers during the war made possible by 
the appropriations first approved by 
this committee, the high-speed training 
program for nurses, and now in peace- 
time the cancer research for which they 
appropriated an extra $6 million above 
what had been requested, the mental 
health program, the research on heart 
disease. 


HE HAS GREAT respect for the doctors, 
scientists, nurses and other members 
of the Public Health Service. “... and 
speaking of outstanding women,” he 
said, “I never saw any better women 
than those we met in the wards of St. 
Elizabeth’s taking care of the insane. 
Some members of our committee went 
out to that hospital, because we handle 
their appropriations, and we came out 
wondering how long we would last in 
such a job. Those nurses are my idea 
of real heroines.” 

He painted a revealing scene, with 
a gesture, a tone, a fleeting expression, 
and high words of praise, a scene of 
Congressmen at work, coming from the 
ward for the grievously insane shaken 
and almost in awe of the people willing 
to work there, people whose salaries 
and conditions of work depend on the 
lawmakers. 

Your ideas on representative gov- 
ernment expand in such a conversation. 
Many of us carry over from inadequate 
classes on American government a def- 
inition of Congress as a body of law- 
makers. Actually, the law-making is a 
kind of end result though of course a 
profoundly important one. But in lis- 
tening to Mr. Andersen you see the 
representative rather than the law- 
maker. You see the farmer represent- 
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ing the farm families that sent him to 
Congress. 

However, though he is rural in his 
outlook, he is not exclusively so. He 
believes that a member of Congress 
represents the country as a whole, and 
his own experience gives him consider- 
able background for doing so. He has 
lived and worked on both west and east 
coast, in his native northland, and in 
the deep South. 

He knows the cattle industry from 
having earned his living in it. He 
knows mining camps from the inside, 
for his father worked at most of the 
jobs there are in such camps. Mr. 
Andersen was a mining superintendent’s 
son when he graduated from the high 
school at Red Lodge, Mont. In 1915 he 
took a year’s work at the University 
of Washington in Seattle. He was ap- 
pointed to the Naval Academy in 1916, 
but his hearing was damaged during 
battle practice maneuvers on the 
“Wyoming” in 1917 and he had to leave 
the academy after a year and a half. 
He studied both law and engineering 
through the extension service. 


Mr. ANDERSEN was a cattleman from 
1918 through 1924. He exhibited pure- 
bred cattle from one end of the United 
States to another and brought together 
near Sacramento, Calif., and managed 
the largest Aberdeen-Angus herd in 
the world. In 1925 he left the cattle 
business. Then followed a few years 
of civil engineering in Montana, Ala- 
bama, and Washington. In Alabama 
he was resident engineer in connection 
with a rock asphalt mine and boss of 
about 200 men. And in Alabama he 
married a native daughter, Miss Martha 
Elder of Florence. 

There was the family farm at Tyler, 
Minn., which the father had acquired 
years before in an interlude between 
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coal mining camps. An elder son ran 
it, and at his death in 1930 Mr. Ander- 
sen returned to Tyler and took over 
the farm. 

In 1932 he ran for the state legisla- 
ture and was defeated. In 1934 he ran 
again and was elected. In 1936 he ran 
for Congress and was defeated. In 1938 
he ran and was elected. The tone in 
which he can say of a lost Congres- 
sional race or a lost Congressional bat- 
tle, “That time we were beaten,” ex- 
presses the philosophy of sportsmanship 
which takes a defeat as only mishap 
along the road but no decisive inter- 
ruption of a good journey. 

His conversation is highly factual. 
Facts are the tools of discussion and 
argument, and he uses them with the 
same easy familiarity and purposeful- 
ness with which he uses the tools on 
his farm. And when you go into his 
office looking for facts he hands them 
to you and expects you to go to work 
with them in much the same fashion 
that he would hand you a hoe if you 
showed up at the farm and said you 
would like to do some hoeing. 


AFFAIRS OF THE nation are discussed 
by Mr. Andersen in his news releases 
to the papers in his district. These re- 
leases are written as a report to his 
constituents. They are factual and in- 
formal, and say the same kind of things 
that he would say personally if he were 
talking with a few friends on his own 
front porch or in a store in Tyler about 
what he had been involved in in Wash- 
ington. 

In one he writes that he had a talk 
with the Secretary of Agriculture as 
to why there is such a difference be- 
tween the price he is paying for eggs 
in the stores in Washington and the 
price the farmers are getting back in 
Minnesota, and that he asked the Sec- 
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retary for information as to who was 


getting the money between the two 


prices. 

He writes them on his faith in the 
extension program which is helping to 
keep the young people on the farms, 
on his vote for a 70-group Air Force— 
which he believes to be a step in the 
direction of national security—on his 
support of the school lunch program. 
He discusses with them the work of a 
Congressman and explains where a 
Congressman may be if he is not on 
the Floor of the House, where so many 
constituents apparently expect to find 
their representatives engaged in end- 
less debate. 

As you look at the opening sentence 
in the release of June 24, 1947, you feel 
that he is taking the bull by the horns 
in starting out with, “I was one of two 
Republicans whose votes furnished the 
margin by which President Truman’s 
veto of the Tax Reduction Bill was up- 
held.” 

Again in April 1948, he writes them 
on tax reduction: “Your Congressman 
could not vote for tax reduction with 
the picture in the foreign fields as black 
as it is. Frankly, I do not think it is 
right to run the risk of our going into 
the red in fiscal 1949 by the passage of 
tax reduction right now. .. . If there is 
any question whatsoever—and there 
certainly is—that the demands for na- 
tional defense will plunge us into deficit 
financing for 1949, why reduce taxes 
now?” 


HE BELIEVES the European Recovery 
Program makes tax reduction unwise 
at this time, and he voted for the legis- 
lation authorizing that program. “We 
have to make a try for peace, and this 
is it. At least we shall have tried.” 

He pictures himself as midway be- 
tween isolationism and international- 
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ism. “I want to do everything I can, 
especially in food and clothing, to help 
these other peoples—I think it is our 
duty as a nation to do all we can, but 
not to go beyond our ability. I do think 
that we must beyond all keep strong 
in our own right. That is our best as- 
surance of peace. That was my opinion 
when running for Congress in 1936, 
and that opinion still holds. I don’t 
think there is any reason in the world 
for becoming warlike or arbitrary just 
because we remain strong.” 

Mr. Andersen says it is a great ex- 
perience to deal in national and inter- 
national affairs as a member of Con- 
gress, and that the experience com- 
pensates for having to live in a city. 
For cities do not entice this man, not 
even Washington which has consider- 
able charm and has beguiled many a 
rural soul. Real life for the Andersens 
is to be found on their farm in Minne- 
sota, and that is true not only for the 
Congressman himself, but for Mrs. An- 
dersen whose Alabama accent has sur- 
vived many below-zero mornings out 
there, and for the two boys, 11 and 18, 
whose school friends are from the pub- 
lic schools of Washington. They all look 
forward each year to the end of the 
session of Congress and their return to 
the farm. 


ONE OF THE PROFOUND interests of their 
city life is the affairs of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church in Washington. Mr. 
and Mrs. Andersen attend as associate 
members and during their years here 
have helped to develop it from a mis- 
sion congregation meeting in a hotel to 
a full-fledged church. The oldest boy 
was confirmed in Augustana. 

Before our conversation came to an 
end, Mr. Andersen went back and 
picked up an idea he had expressed 
earlier, that he was glad he was the 
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son of an immigrant boy. 
When his father came from Denmark 


at the age of 16, he first settled in a_ 
Later 
he found a job at $9 a month on the | 
section with the Union Pacific Railroad. | 
Out of that wage he managed to send > 
a few dollars back to his father in Den- 


Danish community in Illinois. 


mark each month. 


Eventually he went to work in a coal © 


mine, and in this industry he stayed 
for most of his working life and worked 
his way up in epic style. He drove 
mules in the mine. He worked up to 
foreman and then to assistant super- 
jintendent. Wher he married, he was 
offered a job as superintendent of a 
little coal mine in New Castle, Wash., 
and he stayed there during the nineties 
and into the 20th century. Most of the 
10 children were born there. 

Eventually he became head of the 
greatest string of coal mines in the 
northwest, owned by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. His brother who had 
come over from Denmark with him be- 
came head of the next largest compet- 
ing company of coal mines. 

In June 1948, the son of this man 
cast his vote in the Congress for legis~ 
lation to permit the entrance oe 200,000 
displaced persons. 


HavING HAD an immigrant father, Mr. 
Andersen reiterated, has given him a 
sense of wonder at this country’s his- 
tory and destiny. It’s not just that his 
father was a laborer at $9 a month and 
rose to be head of a large company. It’s 
that he came as a youngster, untried, 
foreign, homesick, into the harbor of a 
strange continent past a huge statue 
with the words written on its base, “I 
lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 
Congressman. Andersen thinks that 
those who are close to the immigrants’ 
story can see that golden door. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


We Thank God 


“REJOICE, THE Lord is King!” 

The junior choir was singing its spe- 
cial hymn. Lois felt all quivery, for this 
was the first time she had sung with 
the choir in a regular service. She did 
so love to sing! Father called her his 
songbird, because she started to sing 
even before she got out of bed in the 
morning. 

But no other singing was quite as sat- 
isfying as this. It was grand to be one 
of a big group, all singing together. 
Especially when they were singing 
hymns in church. She thought of the 
little talk Mr. Dupreese had given them 
about their junior choir. 

“Singing is one way we have to serve 
God,” he had said. “He wants us to 
sing out our love for him. We have 
voices that we may praise him. We 
don’t expect the long-necked giraffe to 
sing hymns, because he has no voice. 
But birds can sing, and they do! Boys 
and girls can sing, and they do! 

“Now look at the hymn we are going 
to sing next Sunday. What does it tell 
us to do?” 

“Rejoice!” answered one of the older 
boys. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Dupreese. 
“And why rejoice?” 

“Because the Lord is King,” an- 
swered Sally Baines quickly. 


Mr. DupreEsE nodded and smiled. 

“Christians ought to be happy,” he 
said earnestly. “Think of Paul and 
Silas, in prison and so happy that they 
couldn’t keep from singing. Now the 
man who wrote this hymn, Charles 
Wesley, was such a happy Christian 
that he wrote hundreds of hymns. But 
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For Our Voices 


he must have been especially happy 
when he wrote this one, for he says 
over and over, ‘Rejoice! the Lord is 
King! Rejoice! Jesus the Saviour 
reigns! Rejoice, for His kingdom can- 
not fail!’ ” 

Lois could not look around to see if 
all the faces were shining and happy. 
But she felt sure that they must be, for 
the singing was the best they had ever 
done. She felt as if she were swelling 
up like a balloon with all the music and 
happiness inside her. How glad she 
was that it could come out in the won- 
derful hymn. 

“Lift up your heart, lift up your ‘voice; 
Rejoice, again I say, rejoice!” 


WE READ THE BrstE: Acts 16:16-33. 
The Story of Paul and Silas in Prison. 
WE SING A HYMN: Rejoice, the Lord 
is King (Parish School Hymnal, 192). 


Rejoice, the Lord is King! 
Your Lord and King adore; 
Mortals, give thanks and sing, 
And triumph evermore; 

Lift up your heart, 

Lift up your voice; 

Rejoice, again I say, rejoice. 
Jesus, the Saviour, reigns, 
The God of truth and love; 
When he had purged our stains 
He took his seat above; 

Lift up your heart, 

Lift up your voice; 

Rejoice, again I say, rejoice. 


WE PRAY TOGETHER: We thank thee, 
Heavenly Father, that we have voices 
for talking and singing. It makes us 
happy to know that Thou dost want 
Thy children to sing their praises to 
Thee. AMEN. 
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Condemned to the Cross 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Dip Pinate ever before try so hard to 
do the right in his unprincipled life? 
His last attempt to avoid responsibility 
for condemning a man he knew to be 
innocent had failed when Herod re- 
turned. Jesus to him. Herod evidently 
informed him that he, too, found no 
fault in him. Both probably thought 
Jesus a half-mad dreamer. Now Pilate 
must find some new plan to free Jesus 
without getting in trouble with his 
superiors at Rome. 

There was Barabbas, insurrectionist 
and murderer. Florence Bauer, in her 
excellent novel, Behold Your King, pic- 
tures Barabbas as a pretender to Mes- 
siahship. Indeed, he had more of the 
qualities the Jews seemed to expect 
in their Messiah than had Jesus. 

Yet Pilate could not imagine that the 
people would prefer his release. It was 
his custom to release one important 
prisoner at each Passover season. While 
Mark seems to imply that the people 
came first to demand the release of a 
prisoner on this occasion, Matthew and 
John indicate that it was Pilate’s idea. 


JusT PRIOR to this scene, Luke tells 
us that Pilate had assembled the chief 
priests and told them he could find no 
fault in Jesus and that he would chas- 
tise him and let him go. It was from 
the failure of this attempt that Pilate 
went out to the crowd to offer them 
release of a prisoner. He went so far 
as to suggest that he release the King 
of the Jews. He knew the popularity 
of Jesus, and thought the people would 
not agree with the desire of the envious 
priests. 

Pilate had not counted on mob psy- 
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Mark 15:6-20. Parallel Readings—Matthew 27: | 


15-31; Luke 23:13-25; John 18:38—19:16. 


chology. The chief priests, throwing | 
all dignity to the winds, rushed out | 


through the crowd, stirring them to 


shout for the release of Barabbas. A | 
crowd in the hands of cruel agitators © 


is a terrible thing. Lynchings occur 
this way. After the orgy is over the 
individual members of a mob will not 
be able to say why they shared in the 
lust for blood. They do not realize that 
they have been used by someone to 
secure vengeance or to satisfy greed. 

“What shall I do with the man you 
call King of the Jews?” Pilate still had 
some hope that the crowd might relent 
and ask his release too. Then the chief 
priests put the answer in their mouths, 
“Crucify him! Crucify him!” 

Those who have heard Handel’s 
“Messiah” will never forget that awful 
chorus of angry voices, “Crucify him! 
Crucify him!” Once more Pilate tried to 
argue with the crowd, “Why, what evil 
has he done?” The chief priests saw 
that he was weakening and led the 
crowd again in the hymn of hate. Ac- 
cording to Luke, Pilate tried a third 
time with the same result. 


A DRAMATIC INCIDENT of this trial is 
told by Matthew. Pilate’s wife had been 
troubled by dreams. Somehow she 
found in them an omen of evil, and in 
her superstition connected them with 
the trial of Jesus. She, too, did not 
think Jesus a criminal, but called him 
“that righteous man.” So she _ sent 
urgent word to her husband that he 
should not condemn Jesus. But her in- 
fluence was not as strong as the threats 
of the chief priests. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 
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That word “king” had been heard too 
often in this trial to allow Pilate to re- 
lease Jesus without putting himself un- 
der the charge of being disloyal to 
Caesar, a king who would brook no 
rivals. 

Pilate saw he was gaining nothing. 
The crowd was becoming unmanage- 
able, and if he shed Jewish blood in 
dispersing it, he would have to explain 
at Rome. Political expediency was all 
on the side of sacrificing an innocent 
man in order to gain the good will of 
the chief priests. He did not give in 
easily. He called for a bason of water 
and washed his hands before the mob, 
the symbol of his refusal to take re- 
sponsibility for the death of Jesus. 
Pilate should have known that there 
are some responsibilities that a man has 
to accept. This was one of them. 


By THIS TIME, the crowd was like a 
pack of wolves, thirsting for blood. 
They had no sane thought. They 
shouted, “His blood be upon us and 
upon our children.” 

In this very hour countless Jewish 
homes mourn their dead—victims of 
Nazi anti-Semitism, killed in battles 
among the holy places in Palestine, and 
slain during pogroms in many quarters 
of the globe. “Here is your man,” said 
Pilate. They would not claim him. 
They would not even look upon him 
with mercy. 


As usuat for this period of Jesus’ life, 
the Gospel of John gives the fullest 
details. Afraid of the influence of the 
Jews, Pilate had finally yielded. He re- 
turned for one more interview, this 
time with Jesus alone. “Where are you 
from?” he asked. Jesus gave no an- 
swer. Perhaps Pilate thought Jesus 
might name some place outside -his 
| jurisdiction. “You will not speak to 
me? Do you not know that I have 
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power to release you and power to 
crucify you”? 

‘As he knew men, he thought this 
threat would lead Jesus to make some 
suggestion, to say something that might 
show a way out. Jesus answered with 
the self-possession of the King he was, 
“You would have no power over me 
unless it had been given you from 
above; therefore he who delivered me 
to you has the greater sin.” Jesus was 
showing Pilate that God uses evil, cow- 
ardly men, overruling their sinful pur- 
poses for the larger good. In the last 
clause of his answer, Jesus seems to 
reveal his understanding of the attempts 
Pilate has made to release him, and 
without excusing him for his final de- 
cision, pointed to the chief priests as 
having “the greater sin.” 


ALL ATTEMPTS to release Jesus having 
failed, Pilate turned him over to the 
cruel soldiers. As was their custom 
they made sport of him, playing upon 
his claim to kingship. It is a brutal 
scene—scourging, purple and _ scarlet 
robes, a crown of thorns, and mocking 
homage. Then they put his own simple 
clothes back upon him and took him 
on his way to Calvary. 

“We have no king but Caesar,” had 
been the cry of the Jews. Even their 
pride in Israel was lost in their lust for 
the blood of Jesus. They spoke truer 
than they realized. Caesar stands for 
worldliness, for self-seeking, for brutal 
force. It is always a choice between 
Jesus Christ and Caesar. 

Pilate thought he could avoid the 
issue. So have countless others. They 
have hoped to have some of Christ and 
some of Caesar, to be friends with both. 
Jesus stated the principle of decision: 
“He that is not for me is against me.” 
We cannot be neutral about Jesus 
Christ. “He is all in all, or not at all.” 
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Radio Forte 


THE EVENING WAS cooL and pleasant 
and Jerry and I had been sitting out 
on the front stoop. There is just room 
for our two chairs, no more, a fact 
which in my weaker moments brings 
on a longing for our lovely wide porch 
in Bordenville. However, I’m less like 
Lot’s wife all the time as I find myself 
growing into the life of the community 
here in Eastwick. 

“You know, I’m getting so I really 
like Eastwick,” I remarked. 

“Getting?” Jerry looked up from the 
folder he was perusing. “I didn’t know 
you'd ever disliked it.” 

“Oh, not disliked. Just—” 

“I know. It ‘just isn’t Bordenville. 
He grinned as he repeated the phrase 
I’ve used more often than I realized. 
“Your heart belongs to Bordenville, 
doesn’t it?” 

“No. My heart belongs to my family 
and where you are—” 

“You've been a good sport, dear. 
There’s something about a small town 
that does get into your blood. I’ve felt 
it myself.” 

“You gay deceiver! I thought you 
never gave a backward glance.” 

“Only a glance, now and then. There 
is no end to the possibilities here and 
even if I worked 14 hours out of the 
24—” 

“As you often do,” I put in. 
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“T’p STILL only scratch the surface of 
what needs to be done. That doesn’t 
leave much time for nostalgia! The 
thing I miss most, though, is knowing 
the people as I knew them in my first 
two parishes. In Bordenville especially, 
since I was there longer, I knew the 
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.people not only as individuals but as 


members of family groups. I knew their 
strengths and their weaknesses and 
what to expect from them. 

“Of course, I don’t think the small 
town angle had as much to do with 
knowing the people as the fact that d 
been there longer. Even in a big city, 
the church is a little community within 
a community. Ive been looking over 
this folder Rex sent me about their 
congregation’s tenth anniversary—a 
mighty attractive bit of work, by the 
way. Did you look at it?” 

“Hastily. I thought I’d look it over 
later—and later never arrived.” 


“THE GROWTH of the congregation has 
been tremendous. They are in a sub- 
urban community with people pouring 
in, of course. But the very fact of there 
being such crowds can give people the 
anonymity of the big city, too, except 
in the church. Rex has been there for 
the whole 10 years and I'll bet he knows 
the people in the church as well as we 
knew anyone in Bordenville.” 

“We already know a lot of people 
here pretty thoroughly. You can’t work 
with them for nearly three years with- 
out understanding them fairly well.” 

“That’s true. And while people are 
individuals, you learn after a while to 
recognize certain types of behavior.” 

“Two women couldn’t very well look 
more different than Mrs. Benson and 
Mrs. Sullivan, yet they often remind 
me of each other. Sometimes when 
Mrs. Sullivan speaks I could almost 
think it was Mrs. Benson putting the 
words in her mouth.” 

“Have you thought any more about 
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Mrs. Benson’s invitation? I am per- 
fectly willing to go if you’d like to.” 

“Don’t tempt me! You know the old 
car won’t make those hills and if we 
are really getting this new super-super 
model in the fall we can’t afford train 
fare for the whole family.—Besides, 
Mark couldn’t get away and it would 
be mean to go off and leave him here 
alone. And—” 

“And the lady is protesting too much. 
You know you’d love to go.” 

“Of course, I would! But it is en- 
tirely out of the question. We decided 
to dedicate our vacation money to the 
new car and we are going to stick to it 
—unless you will change your mind 
and run off by yourself for a while. 
You are the one who needs to have a 
change and feel rested in September.” 

“Fat lot of fun I’d have taking a va- 
cation alone! Besides, I’m feeling rested 
already—no meetings, no telephone 
calls, I’m leading the life of Riley!” 

“Sounds as though someone is cer- 
tainly enjoying life. Listen to that 
music.” I cocked my head. 

“Must have the radio going full 
blast.” Jerry agreed. “Wonder where 
it's coming from?” 

“T can’t make it out.” I put down 
the newspaper. “I’m going in and get a 
glass of water. That ham we had for 
dinner has made me thirsty.” 


As I went toward the kitchen, the 
music grew louder. It seemed to be 
coming right in the back door. Even 
with the water turned on full force it 
refused to be silenced. 

Little by little, light began to dawn. 
I went to the back door to verify my 
suspicion. Half amused and half an- 
noyed, I realized that I was right—the 
music was coming from the church 
where the Luther League were packing 
clothing for overseas. 
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“Jerry, come listen to this,” I called 
as “Woody Woodpecker” screeched its 
raucous way into the house. 

“I don’t need to come listen,” he 
laughed as he joined me. “No one could 
help hearing that fool song.—-Great 
Scott! It’s coming from the church, 
USpavy altige” 

“Young America in action! They did 
bring Alex’s radio along, didn’t they? 
What do you suppose the neighbors 
think?” 

“Same thing we do, I hope—that 
there is an active group of youngsters 
over there doing a good job, but that 
they don’t realize that other people 
may not like their music quite so vio- 
lent. I’d better go quiet them down. 
Want to see what they’ve got done?” 

The closer we came to the church 
the more deafening the sound. “Do you 
suppose they’d ever decide for them- 
selves a radio was turned too high with- 
out having it pointed out to them?” 

“T doubt it. When I am making calls, 
I can usually tell the age of those at 
home by the volume of the radio or 
phonograph.” 

The vestibule of the church was piled 
high with cartons and Mark and Alex 
Windecker were carrying up another 
as we entered. When Jerry had made 
it clear that the radio must be turned 
so that it could not be heard outside 
the social room, we looked about. 

“Seven cartons just by announcing 
the drive last Sunday,” Francie gloated. 

“And wearing out shoe leather gath- 
ering up the stuff!” snorted Alex. 

“We’re going to have a drive every 
two months,” Joan explained. 

“Fine!” applauded Jerry. “But please 
don’t drive people away from the 
church with your noise. The church 
is still a house of prayer, and we don’t 
want it to sound like anything else.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Superintendent 


Our Sunday school superintendent is an 
old fogy. He’s held the office for 28 years. 
Someone has remarked that Noah voted 
for him at his first election. His ideas 
about Sunday school work are those of the 
long ago. 

He doesn’t go to conventions. He has 
never taken a leadership course. He never 
reads anything on present-day religious 
education. A number of us have been to 
Camp Nawakwa and have taken some 
other leadership courses. Some of us are 
readers. A half-dozen have had courses 
in education at college or in university 
summer schools. Yet we have to put up 
with outworn ways or have a fight. How 
can we get rid of an outmoded superin- 
tendent without raising the roof? 


Go easy—but go. Make generous 
moves to show appreciation of the 
superintendent’s good intentions and 
efforts, even though misguided. Try 
hard not to hurt any feelings—either 
those of the superintendent or his 
friends. Remember that no matter how 
poor anyone may be, he’ll have friends 
and defenders. 

What would you think of these sug- 
gestions? 

1) Arrange a recognition service or 
dinner at which all workers are hon- 
ored. Let the superintendent have the 
lion’s share of gratitude and good will, 
along with a kind hint from a respected 
person that the leader has served a 
good long time, as long as a school may 
justly expect, and that he deserves re- 
lief from a burdensome job. Perhaps 
that will prepare the way. 

2) Or, let some well-regarded indi- 
vidual have a talk with him and bring 
him around to a willingness to with- 
draw, in order to assume a less bur- 
densome office. 

3) Then, well in advance of the elec- 
tion, create a new office—honorable but 
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harmless--to which the superintendent 
may be “elevated.” That will open the 
way to place a new person in the super- 
intendent’s position. But be careful. 
Don’t select anyone just because he or 
she has lots of friends—and for that }) 
reason only. A leader needs to have a 
degree of popularity, but he needs also 
other important qualifications. Weigh 
the abilities and traits of the prospective 
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leader and select him with a view to the 
service he is to render and the problems 
he’ll have to meet. 


Hard luck 


In our family we’ve had a lot of trouble 
in the last two years—sickness, operations, 
financial loss, loss of employment, and al- 
most the loss of our home. Is there no end 
to tough luck? There must be a jinx on us. 


There’s no jinx or hoodoo. Human 
life, relations with other people, and | 
contacts with the physical environment 
are very complex. Out of them come 
many fine things, and others not so fine. 
Everyone, in time, seems to get his 
share of bad luck. 

Our troubles are sometimes the re- 
sults of our stupidity, errors, careless- 
ness, or laziness. Some result from the 
acts of other people. And others are the 
outcomes of combinations of circum- 
stances or events over which we have 
no control. After a number of mishaps 
we may feel that better fortune is now 
a certainty. But just then the worst 
blow may fall. 

No one has solved the problem of evil 
in the world. Various types of insurance 
will lighten certain blows. We need to 
use all the knowledge we possess and 
to make the best use of reason. Cour- 
age, sober thinking, and bold effort will 
go far, especially if linked with faith 
in God and loyal co-operation within 
the family. —EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Invigorating Analysis 


The Protestant Era. By Paul Tillich. Translated and with a Concluding Essay by James Luther 
Adams. University of Chicago Press. 323 pages. $4. 

Paul Tillich, refugee philosopher and former leader of the Christian Socialists of 
Germany, has exerted greater influence on Christian thought in America through men 
like Reinhold Niebuhr than is commonly the case with thinkers transplanted from their 
homeland. As professor of philosophical theology at Union Seminary he has advocated 
a philosophy of history which is rich in positive Christian values compared with that of 


Marx, profound in philosophical content 
compared with Toynbee, positive and real- 
istic compared with the dogmatism of 
Spengler. 

The editor and the publishers of these 
selections from the writings of Tillich de- 
serve credit for presenting this Protestant 
philosophy of history to serious readers in 
such a way that further discussion of its 
implications will be assured. 

Tillich’s essentially Lutheran point of 
view can be seen in his emphasis on the 
sacramental nature of religion, in his 
awareness of the importance of Luther’s 
doctrine of grace as central in Christain 
life, in his repeated applications of the 
Protestant principle of prophetic criticism 
as leveled against any loyalty that super- 
cedes man’s loyalty to God. 

These Lutheran emphases, it must be 
noted, appear as extremely individualistic 
interpretations. This approach serves to 
widen the appeal of Tillich’s work for the 
individualistic Protestant man of our era. 
The Lutheran churchman is likely to re- 
gard it as a weakness. 

Indeed one receives the impression that 
the church is a relatively unimportant in- 
strument in the reformation of either in- 
dividuals or of societies. This unfortunate 
impression is enhanced by the interpreta- 
tion of Professor Adams in his otherwise 
excellent essay appended to the volume. 
We trust it will be corrected in Tillich’s 
future work on theology. The philosopher 
without a church is a common figure in 
Western civilization. The theologian, how- 
ever, must have a church even if he must 
develop one of his own. Has Tillich with 
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his suggestive remarks on the “latent 
church” taken a stem in the right direc- 
tion? 

The professional philosopher will find 
that there are inevitable lacunae in the 
selections from Tillich’s very extensive 
works. We find nothing from his phil- 
osophical writings on Schelling, aesthetics, 
or the theory of science. However, the 
material from Religiose Verwirklichung 
has been revised to meet current needs and 
that is in itself an important contribution 
to current thought. 

The reader who is seeking a simple, 
straightforward answer to the problems of 
our era will be disappointed. For, as Tillich 
shows, none of the great spiritual problems 
of our age can receive such an answer. 
On the other hand, the reader who is con- 
cerned to come to terms with the inner 
nature of Protestantism as it faces the dis- 
integration of an era in which both Marx- 
ism and Roman Catholicism claim to have 
the only straightforward answers to our 
problems will not be disappointed. He will 
find this analysis of one of the most capable 
Protestant philosophers of our time in- 
vigorating and fruitful. 


Carthage, Ill. M. W. Boyer 


A Plan for Peace 


Pax Christi. By Albert D. Belden. Brethren 
Publishing House. 155 pages. 

This is a little book with a mighty mes- 
sage. It is written with the fervor of a 
pastor who covets for the church of Christ 
true leadership in the world, and with the 
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conviction of one who believes that the 
world clock says five minutes to midnight. 

The shame of Christendom, expressed 
through the sin of war, needs Christ’s own 
solution so that His vision of the Kingdom 
can be realized. A universal Christian 
agreement within the framework of a Pax 
Christi League is the author’s proposal as 
an effective means to this end. 

My one criticism of the author’s thesis 
is that too much is made of the power of 
collective resistance to war, and not enough 
place given to the need for an individual 
conscience which renounces the way of 
violence whether anyone else does so or 
not. The author does laud the influence 
of individuals in the peace movement, but 
still leaves the impression that the only 
solution is by collective action. 

The book deserves wide reading and 
discussion. It cannot be dismissed lightly, 
and however much one differs with the 
author’s modus operandi, it still brings one 
sharply up against an either—or position. 
It is either the peace of Christ, or the 
tyranny of Satan. 


Dayton, Ohio Witiam C. ZImMMANN 


Help for Parents 


Children and Religion. By Dora P. Chaplin. 
Scribner. 230 pages. $2.50. 

Oh to have had Author Chaplin’s book 
when a young mother suggested that God 
be described as Superman to her Johnny! 
With many a well-aimed barb, she flays 
flabby religion and sugary goodness in 
modern parental (and church school) 
teaching. But more, in the belief that we 
and our children must “rediscover the life 
of the spirit or die,” she offers, in friendly 
fashion, innumerable practical suggestions 
for understanding and guiding children 
through childhood and adolescence, in the 
intimacy of prayer and the Christian atti- 
tude toward death. 

Generous advice is given in the use of 
the Bible, the arts, and books, in creating 
in children a daily awareness of God. 
Annotated lists of useful books in each 
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field are invaluable source material. Mas- 
terful are her suggestions for coping with 
“disbelief” in children. Pastors will ap-. 
plaud, teachers will welcome, parents will) 
need this volume. Emma R. Harris | 

Allentown, Pa. 


Ten Kinds of Missionaries 

Look at the Missionary. By Winburn T.. 
Thomas. Friendship Press. 61 pages. 75 cents. 

No doubt this lively volume is intended 
for young people, especially college stu- 
dents, to awaken their desire to be mis- 
sionaries. In vividly written text and 
plenty of action photographs the book in- 
dicates the extraordinary variety and ex- 
tent of present-day mission activity. 

There are at least 10 kinds of full-time 
service, this book explains. From agri- 
cultural engineers to radio technicians, the 
overseas field has room for all sorts of 
people. 


Naw Su. A Story of Burma. By Harry I. 
Marshall. Falmouth. 351 pages. $2.75. 

A great Baptist missionary among the 
Karen people of Burma has written this 
novel about a girl who became a Christian. 
Undoubtedly it is an accurate report of life |} 
in the Burmese hill country. The dif- |} 
ficulties of a child of a primitive tribe to 
enter into the freedom and faith of a true 
Christian are sensitively described. 


The Great Story in Simple Language 


A Bible History. By J. Vincent Nordgren. 
Augustana. 212 pages. $1.50. 

Until recently Dr. Nordgren has been | 
director of parish education in the Augus- ]} 
tana Church. His Bible history, intended 
for use in schools, confirmation classes, 
and homes, is a smoothly written story of 
events from the days of Adam and Eve) 
through the period of establishment of the 
Christian Church. There are plenty of. 
four-color pictures, line drawings, and 
photographs to enliven the pages. The text. 
follows the Biblical accounts closely, with 
sufficient background information to make | 
them easily understood. 
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In some respects the month of Octo- 
ber is still at a distance. We have not 
yet completed the summer, although in 
the portion of the United States in 
which THe LuTHERAN is edited, the 
major harvests have been gathered and 
fields are in process of preparation for 
next year’s crops of grains. 

Institutions of the church that seek 
times of the year when large com- 
panies of people can best be accom- 
modated in the open air are announcing 
annual celebrations, during which the 
past 12 months will be reviewed and 
reasons for grateful continuance ex- 
pressed. Even very dull church mem- 
bers will be thrilled this year when 
the products of “good works,” espe- 
cially the relief of war-caused poverty 
and disasters, are related. And speak- 
ers will have good and sufficient reasons 
for eloquence as they relate the rescues 
which have been accomplished among 
the impoverished and undernourished. 

The October convention of the 
Church—its 16th—will mark the con- 
clusion of the thirtieth year of organ- 
ized co-operation among the synods 
and congregations that trace their be- 
ginnings directly or indirectly to the 
convention held in Philadelphia in Aug- 
ust 1748. Doubtless universal approval 
will accrue to the delegates from all 
parts of the continent to which the 
patriarch Muhlenberg came in 1742— 
six years prior to that first meeting. 

The site of the reports and discus- 
sions and resolutions is too far to one 
side of the areas represented, but on 
this anniversary year no other place 
received serious consideration. The 
conviction is general that beyond a re- 
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view of three decades, and also of 20 
decades, the church will see in the year 
1948 a co-ordination of factors that will 
justify deeming this coming convention 
the beginning of an epoch of marked 
expansion as the former century was 
one of foundation. 

It seems to the writer of this depart- 
ment that a summons for service has 
been issued from the Head of the 
Church which calls for obedience. This 
call the Church has distinctly heard, 
and its leadership has the requisite 
energy and courage to reply. We base 
that very comfortable assertion on what 
we read in both the religious and sec- 
ular press. Our conclusions are a bal- 
ancing of factors, some of which are 
obviously secular and must be viewed 
as of the earth, earthy. 


Emphasis on education 

It is suggested to readers of Tur Lu- 
THERAN that never in the history of 
America has the term education so fre- 
quently been seen and heard as in the 
last decade or the last score of years. 
The placement of emphasis has been 
altered; it no longer points with pride 
to the little red schoolhouse and to the 
privileges bestowed on illiterate immi- 
grants. The school’s elaborated equip- 
ment and the elevation of teaching 
to the ranks of a profession are among 
the significant “signs of the times.” Men 
and women no longer look upon the ac- 
ceptance of a pedagog’s job as tem- 
porary—as one way to finance training 
for a profession, or to get a start in 
business. We are appraising a course 
of “higher learning” as meriting in itseif 
the valuation of a calling to which a 
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lifetime of service can be connected. 

Even the entirely material phases of 
instruction have been emphatically “up- 
lifted.” The little red schoolhouse has 
given place to the seven- or eight-room, 
centrally located structure. The area of 
a school district is practically, if not 
specifically, in terms of the school bus, 
“shank’s mare” having been “relegated 
to the realm of innocuous desuetude.” 
Most of the doors which once opened 
to the unschooled now call for peda- 
gogical equipment represented by a col- 
lege diploma as the credential for oc- 
cupying the position of teacher. 

To these changes we do not offer the 
least objection. On the contrary, we 
deem them as much a part of our ad- 
vancement as a folk, as is the motor 
vehicle beyond the “horse and buggy” 
age. It is with reference to religion that 
we suggest the necessity of attention 
of the church; not only of its leaders 
but also—yes, in particular—of its rank 
and file. 

As a church Lutherans have always 
paid tribute to education. “Our faith 
was born in a university,” we have 
habitually declared. Well, it can travel 
a long way from home. It can even be- 
come an alien to its ancestors and 
progenitors if those living now do not 
recognize changes in character and ob- 
ligations. 

We are thinking largely of the re- 
lationships of schools and congrega- 
tions to the communities in which they 
are located—in which and by which 
they function. They must not be per- 
mitted to be in competition with each 
other. By the same token neither must 
be treated as the servant of the other. 
In respect to their mutual obligations 
to their beneficiaries the two institu- 
tions, the congregation and the school, 
must be as sisters one to the other. 
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You say in response to this general- 
ization, “of course.” But if you think a_ 
bit farther, it becomes apparent to you | 
that these two institutions, education | 
and religion—have been the temptation © 
of social leaders, not only politically but 
also ecclesiastically. 

Some years ago a candidate for pub- 
lic office in one of the major common- _— 


wealths of the United States did not 


deny that he had promised partiality | 
to a Roman Catholic bishop if the lat- | 
ter let a deal be known in the area over 
which he, the bishop, had ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. It can be said here and 
now that the candidate was elected and 
did as much as his constituents would 
permit to keep his part of the bargain. |! 

A recent decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court has brought into serious doubt of | 
constitutionality the privilege of school | 
boards or other local authorities to 
grant the use of state property for 
church uses. The high court made its 
decision on what is nothing less than 
a basic principle of our form of demo- 
cratic government, the absolute separa- 
tion of the two jurisdictions, civic and 
ecclesiastic. 

The Lutheran congregations in the 
United States in the earlier period of 
their organization established parochial 
schools and thus provided their parishes 
with what later became the nation’s 
ideals for education. Such a system in 
Italy and Spain and in the French col- 
onies in Africa and the Baltic regions 
enabled the Papacy to bargain with the 
civil government. In Central Europe— 
if reports of the process of Hitlerism 
are true—the political partisans of Na- 
tional Socialism “infiltrated” the 
church’s areas of teaching and thus sub- 
stituted a godless regime for one that 
had positive spiritual convictions. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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LETTERS te the editor 


Misquoted 
Sir: 

THE LutTHERAN, dated June 9, gives an 
account of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
meeting. There is one paragraph in which 
is described what I apparently said at the 
convention. In it there are inaccuracies. 

It is true I spoke to the convention, and 
I was followed by Dr. R. M. Dunkleberger. 
In the quotation, I think the writer was 
referring to statements of Dr. Dunkle- 
berger about the United Church of South 
India. It would appear from the quote 
that the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church is “co-operating” with the South 
India United Church. We have no organic 
connection with that newly formed church. 
We “co-operate” with all Protestant 
churches in South India in our provincial 
Andhra Christian Council. 

There is also a misquotation in regard 
to the size of the United Church of South 
India, as being of “equal membership” with 
five of the large denominations in the 
United States. This is quite untrue. What 
Dr. Dunkleberger tried to make clear was 
that in the United Church of South India, 
have been united groups of Protestantism, 
representing confessional traditions of the 
parent denominations in America, such as 
the Presbyterians, the Dutch Reformed, 
the Episcopalians, the Congregationalists, 
and the Methodists. This is the real sig- 
nificance of the Church union movement 
in South India. L. A. GoTWALD 


Great danger 


Sir: 

The article by Dr. Josef L. Hromadka 
in Tue LUTHERAN of July 7, “I Collaborate 
with Communists,” may have stunned 
many of your readers who had heard Dr. 
Hromadka speak during the war years he 
spent in the United States. They may say: 
“Here is a man whose Christian leadership 
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we trusted. Now he has disappointed us. 
He has turned communist.” Or they may 
say: “I know Dr. Hromadka as a great 
Christian leader. If communism is good 
enough for him, it is good enough for me.” 

As a friend and admirer of Prof. Dr. 
Hromadka for the past 28 years, I hasten 
to his defense. I have known him in his 
native land of Czechoslovakia; and when 
he came to the U.S.A. as a refugee he vis- 
ited me in Pittsburgh. Josef Hromadka is 
a Christian theologian, philosopher, 
preacher and honorable man. He is out of 
sympathy with the teaching of communism. 

Politically, Dr. Hromadka is a liberal 
patriot, an admirer of the leadership of 
Masaryk and Benes. The Western powers 
sold out Czechoslovakia, first to the Ger- 
mans, then to the Russians. This Christian 
leader is left to face the situation as it is. 
The Kingdom of God must be built in his 
native land, irrespective of what system 
of government holds power. Hromadka is 
seeking to do it as long as he is permitted. 
To quote one paragraph from his article: 
“For the time being, the churches have not 
been directly affected. There has not been 
any anti-religious or anti-church propa- 
ganda. And yet, every clearly thinking 
Christian has come to realize that the days 
ahead of us may become the most serious 
days of our spiritual history.” 

I know that Dr. Hromadka would have 
stayed in Prague even under the Nazi 
regime were it not for the fact that a 
patriotic Czech policeman informed Mrs. 
Hromadka that her husband was to be shot. 
In fact, in announcing the latest batch of 
Czech patriots shot, the Nazi radio pre- 
maturely mentioned Hromadka’s name. He 
escaped to Switzerland and on to the U.S.A. 
This I have from his own lips. 

In praying for the leaders of the church, 
let us also remember Dr. Josef Hromadka, 
whose task of leading the church in .a 
communist land is pregnant with great 
danger. Dan B. Bravin 
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Superintendency to Pastorate 

The Rev. Edward Goetz (left), superintendent of the Rochester Inner Mission Society for the | 

past four years, is shown during a testimonial dinner in his honor following his resignation June 30. | 

Arthur W. Sedler (center), toastmaster, and Arnold Kelpin, society president, were among those | 
wishing Pastor Goetz well as he left for Buffalo to become pastor of Atonement Church. 


Goetz to Become Buffalo Pastor 
After 4 Years with Inner Mission 


By Howarp A. KuHNLE 


RocHESTER—The Rev. Edward G. Goetz, 
for the past four years superintendent of 
the Rochester Inner Mission Society, re- 

signed from that post June 
New York 30 to accept a call to become 

pastor of Atonement 
Church, Buffalo. He will succeed the Rev. 
Hugo L. Dressler, who recently accepted 
a call to Hickory, N. C. 

A testimonial dinner for Pastor and Mrs. 
Goetz was presented at Grace Church be- 
fore his departure for his new duties. 
Arthur W. Sedler, treasurer of the society, 
served as toastmaster. Addresses and re- 
marks were presented by Arnold Kelpin, 
president of the society; the Rev. John 
A. W. Kirsch, vice president, and pastor 
of St. John’s Church; the Rev. William M. 
Horn, former society president and pastor 
of Peace Church; the Rev. Ralph Webb, 
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chaplain at the Sonyea Epileptic Colony; 
and Miss Virginia Vigneron, secretary of | 
Neighborhood Services of the Rochester 
Council of Social Agencies. 

One of Superintendent Goetz’s final of- |] 
ficial acts was to announce that up to the 
end of June, the Society had forwarded | 
over 23,000 pounds of clothing and food | 
through the Easton relief center for Lu- 
theran World Relief. 

THe Rev. Ernest H. Rieck resigned as 
pastor of Concordia Church, Kendall, on 
July 6, and will retire from the active | 
ministry at the end of September, after 
more than 40 years’ service. He served the > 
Kendall congregation 16 years and eight 
months, in two pastorates. During the | 
last few years, the Kendall church property | 
has been put in first-class condition, new | 
art glass windows were installed, and many 
other renovations were made at a cost. 
of nearly $3,900. The church is debt-free. 

Pastor Rieck, a native of New Hamburg, — 
Ontario, was educated at the former Mar- 
tin Luther College and Seminary, Buffalo, — 
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N. Y., and was ordained April 8, 1908, in 
St. Paul’s Church, Hamilton, Ontario, by 
Dr. H. Rembe, president of the Canada 
Synod. Other parishes served were St. 
Matthew’s, East Zorra, Ontario; Salem, 
Bennington, N. Y.; St. John’s, Lyons, N. Y.; 
and Zion, Clarence Center, N. Y. Pastor 
and Mrs. Rieck will live in Medina, N. Y. 

THE ANNUAL Lutheran Mission Pilgrim- 
age for all the churches of Rochester and 
vicinity was held at Immanuel Church, 
Webster, the Rev. Erich O. Brandt pastor, 
on June 20. Dr. Ralph W. Loew, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo, was the 
chief speaker, using the topic, “Every 
Church Ought to Have One.” Other par- 
ticipants were the Rev. Elmer G. Schaertel, 
the Rev. William M. Horn, and the Rev. 
Alfred L. Beck. 

FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT of the Labor Day 
weekend conference of the Genesee Valley 
District Luther League at the Rotary Sun- 
shine Camp in Durand-Eastman Park, has 
been made. The theme selected is “Launch 
Out Into the Deep.” Carl Martens, pres- 
ident, has made the following appoint- 
ments for the district: Educational secre- 
tary, Dorothy Buchholz; life service sec- 
retary, Jean Hergenhan; missionary sec- 
retary, Donald Pegosh; publicity secretary, 
Willard Roller; extension secretary, Ruth 
Sweemer; circulation manager of the Lu- 
ther Log, Jean Gibbs; and pastoral advisor, 
the Rev. W. Alfred Wietz. 

Last yEAR Christ Church established the 
Roeder Memorial Scholarship at Wagner 


' College, Staten Island, in memory of its 


late pastor, the Rev. Austin H. Roeder, 


' who served the congregation more than 45 


years. Pastor Roeder was an alumnus of 
Wagner, and served many years as treas- 


- urer while the college was located in Roch- 


ester. Pastor Schroder recently received 


| ! the following letter from Dr. Walter Con- 


suelo Langsam, president of Wagner, “You 
and the members of Christ Church will, I 
am sure, be interested to know that the 


' first recipient of the $60 Roeder Memorial 


Scholarship is to be Miss Joan Puerschner, 
of West New York, N. J., who is a splendid 


| Lutheran girl who intends to devote her life 


1 August I1, 1948 


| Will Recant 


Lutherans who enjoy hearing occasional 
reports of Roman Catholic priests turn- 
ing to the Lutheran ministry, last month 
discovered a cloud over the Jersey City 
skyline. 

To the startled members of Calvary 
Church in a congregational meeting on 
June 28, Pastor Heinz Mackensen an- 
nounced his resignation, his decision to 
return his 1945 ordination papers to the 
New York Synod, and his intentions of 


becoming a Roman Catholic priest. 


to full-time church work. If you could 
meet her, I am sure you would all be very 
much pleased with the choice.” 

ROCHESTER was well represented at the 
synod’s summer school at Silver Bay-on- 
Lake George, July 24-30, by members of 
the committee, members of the faculty, and 
students. ... Rochesterians were pleased to 
learn that William H. Stackel was granted 
the degree of doctor of laws at the recent 
commencement of Wagner College. Mr. 
Stackel, who is a member of the Church 
of the Reformation, is active in all phases 
of church and civic life, and is a member 
of the Executive Board of the ULC. ... The 
Men’s Club of Transfiguration Church re- 
cently painted the exterior of the church. 
The group also paid for the paint and sup- 
plies... .. Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, pastor 
of the Church of the Reformation, Wash- 
ington, and correspondent of THE LUTHERAN, 
was the Lutheran preacher in a notable 
series of summer visitors at Central Pres- 
byterian Church. Dr. Blackwelder’s topic 
was “The Contribution of the Christian 
Faith to Mental Health.” ... Pastor Alfred 
L. Beck, of Reformation, was the guest 
speaker at the annual Father and Son din- 
ner of St. Paul’s Church, Dansville. 


Improvements at Utica Church 

Newly renovated St. Paul’s Church, 
Utica, N. Y., was rededicated June 27, 
thereby completing the first of a three-fold 
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project. Improvements yet to come include 
the building of a new parsonage and the 
conversion of the present parsonage into a 
parish house. Both these projects will be 
completed by fall. 

The cost of the renovation was raised 
during the 85th anniversary celebration by 
the congregation in 1945. The sum of 
$10,000 has already been raised in mate- 
rials and gifts towards the new parsonage. 

In connection with rededication of the 
church, the new Clarence E. Snyder memo- 
rial doors and entrance were dedicated. 
Mr. Snyder was president of the church 
council at the time of his death in 744. 
Speakers at the service included Utica 
Mayor Boyd E. Golder and A. Ray Calhoon, 
president of the Utica Council of Churches. 


OCCASIONS 


New Jersey Ground-breaking 

Ground was recently broken for the new 
Church of the Redeemer, in Ramsey, N. J., 
to replace the structure destroyed by fire 
early in 747. 

The new church, English gothic in style 
and red brick in construction, will cost 
about $100,000 exclusive of furnishings. 
Already members have pledged more than 
$90,000 toward the cost of the building and 
a layman, John Y. Dater, has presented 
funds for a $5,400 organ. 

The Rev. William F. Behrens, secretary 
of the New Jersey conference of the New 
York Synod, was the principal speaker at 
the ground-breaking ceremonies, with the 
pastor, the Rev. W. Kent Gilbert, in charge. 


Detroit Church Almost Debt-free 


Having paid over $14,000 on the mort- 
gage during the past three years, members 
of Augsburg Church, Detroit, Mich., fully 
anticipate being debt-free by the end of 
this year. Only $2,835 remains in congrega- 
tional indebtedness. 

Late in June, a special service marking 
the end of Augsburg’s existence as a “loan” 
mission was held. Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen, 
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divisional secretary of the Board of Amer- | 
ican Missions, was the guest speaker. 
Others participating were Edward Sheldon, 
vice president of the church council, and | 
the pastor, the Rev. Otto F. Reble. 


175th Anniversary 

The second oldest Lutheran congregation 
west of the Alleghenies, Jacob’s Church, 
Fayette county, Pennsylvania, will cele- } 
brate its 175th anniversary with two spe- |) 
cial services on Sunday, Aug. 22. q 

The pastor, the Rev. W. Frederick 
Adolphsen, will be in charge of the service |} 
at 11 a.m. Dr. H. Reed Shepfer, president 
of the Pittsburgh Synod, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the service at 2.30 p.m. 


Philadelphia Expansion 
Cornerstone-laying ceremonies for the 
Good Shepherd parish house were con- 
ducted June 20 by the pastor, the Rev. 
Carl H. Moyer. A number of pastors from |} 
the city and vicinity were present for the 
next step in the development of the church 
in Mayfair. Plans call for the structure to 
be a masonry building with stuccoed ex- 
terior and a wood wainscoted interior. 
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Unique Welfare Project 

An antique coverlet donated to the Los 
Angeles Lutheran Women’s Welfare Guild 
is being used to establish a Children’s 
Tiding-Over Home. Numerals “1848” are 
woven into the century-old design of this 
coverlet. At the annual luncheon recently 
held, it was suggested that two members 
of the guild would pay $100 for the priv- | 
ilege of having the antique in their home | 
for a year. The money is to be put into 
the project fund of the Guild, which will | 
be used for the establishment of the Tid- | 
ing-Over Home for Children. 

The functionings and community ad- 
vantages of such an institution were ex- 
plained to Guild members by Mrs. C. B. 
Young, formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y. An 
address was delivered by the Rev. Konard © 
Koosmann, president of the California Con- 
ference of the American Lutheran Church. 
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Faith Plus Hard Work Equals New Church 


"The Church Built on Faith" is the title given the new Messiah Church in Broadwater, Nebr., 


scheduled for dedication Aug. |. 


When plans were first discussed only $1,200 was available in 


the building fund. Faith that God would prosper them as they went along led the congregation 
to proceed. The cornerstone was laid in May, the exterior completed early in July. All labor came 
from within the congregation—with a single exception, a carpenter hired to supervise. Pastor M. B. 
Simon believes the $6,000 structure will cause a 25 per cent increase in attendance. 


North Carolina Apportionment Is 
Well Ahead of Budget Schedule 


By Cuaries A. PHILLIPS 


SALIsBuRY—The Rev. L. E. Blackwelder, 
synodical stewardship chairman, reports 
that as of June 30, apportionment receipts 
amounting to 150 per 
cent of the amount 
due on the total bud- 
get has been paid to the treasurer of the 
North Carolina Synod. In North Carolina, 
the double apportionment goal includes 
synodical and ULC apportionment. 

The first Sunday in October has been 
designated as “Double Discipleship Sun- 
day,” when every congregation in which 
the double apportionment has not been 
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assured, will be asked to make a special 
appeal and contribution. Special envelopes 
will be provided. 

Synop’s quota for Lutheran World Action 
is set at $56,450. Of this amount, $55,763 
has been raised, with $52,348 already in 
the hands of Synodical Treasurer C. S. 
Heilig. It is expected that further reports 
from congregations late in completing the 
effort, will send the figures in excess of 
synod’s quota by the end of the year. 

THE CommMittEE on Social Missions is 
proceeding with plans for special emphasis 
on evangelism in the fall. This program 
is a part of the Five-Year Program adopted 
by the 1948 convention of synod, to co- 
ordinate with the celebration of the sesqui- 
centennial in 1953. A goal has been set 
for an increase in membership of 10 per 
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If your vacation itinerary includes Roanoke 
worship with us 


VIRGINIA HEIGHTS 


CHURCH 
1318 Grandin Road, S.W. on U.S. 11 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Services at 8:30 and || a. m., 7:30 p.m. 
The Rev. Frank K. Efird, Pastor 


When in Detroit, Michigan, 
Visit 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Third at West Philadelphia 


Sunday School 
The Service 
Youth Fellowship 


Richard W. Albert, Pastor 


See Mt. Rainier and Worship at 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 


in beautiful FIRCREST 
329 Berkeley, Tacoma, Washington 
Olin G. Dasher, Pastor 
WORSHIP SERVICES 11:00 A. M. 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


cent each year. Auxiliaries of the church, 
particularly the Brotherhood and Women 
of the Church, will be used in a co- 
ordinated program in congregations, 
utilizing the plans advanced by the De- 
partment of Evangelism of the ULC and 
NLC. 

Previews of the sound film, “Salt of the 
Earth,” were held in several areas of the 
synod during the month of July, and the 
program for synod-wide coverage in the 
congregations has been placed in the hands 
of all pastors, the showings to be given 
during September, October, and November. 
’ LETTERS were recently mailed to all pas- 
tors stating that, due to prevalence of polio 
in certain sections of the state, attendance 
at Summer School for Church Workers 
will be limited to those 18 years old and 
above. In former years, because of limited 
space, preference has been given to the 
younger group. In the present crisis op- 
portunity is offered for a program of lead- 
ership training and conferences to the 
older group. The school is scheduled to 
be held at Lenoir Rhyne College the week 
of Aug. 22. 

Tue Rev. G. H. Ruopss, D.D., for 22 years 
pastor of First Church, Albemarle, has an- 
nounced his retirement in late fall. The 
congregation is building a home for Dr. 
and Mrs. Rhodes in the town of Albemarle. 

Tue Rev. L. O. Roor, pastor of the Forsyth 
pastorate, has accepted a call to the Holly 
Grove parish, effective Sept. 1. 

THe Rev. WALTER B. Freep, for 10 years 
pastor of St. Paul’s, Wilmington, has ac-~ 
cepted a call to St. Mark’s, Charlotte, ef- 
fective in early fall. 

PRESIDENT CROMER announces three cor- 
nerstone layings in recent months: an edu- 
cational building at St. Mark’s Church, 
Mooresville, June 27; Good Hope Church, 
Hickory, July 4, the 25th anniversary of 
the founding of the congregation (The 
building will be of brick veneer, of Gothic 
design, to seat 450, with Sunday school 
facilities in the basement.) ; Trinity Church, 
Sanford, July 11, the fourth anniversary 
of the establishment of the congregation. 
(The building will be of brick, colonial 
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| Services: 


Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 
1 


CALIFORNIA 


MARYLAND 


| HOLLYWOOD LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Dr. R. D. Kerstetter, Pastor; 


Services: 


EPIPHANY LUTHERAN CHURCH 


G. H. Lovekamp, Ass't. Augustus Hackmann, Pastor 
New Hampshire and Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 4301 Raspe Ave. (Nr. Route |) Baltimore 
8:30 & Il A.M., Sunday School 9:45 A.M. Services: 8:15 A.M, 
ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Henry Scherer, 
1329 S. Alvarado St. 


Sunday School 9:30, Worship Il A.M. 


Pastor 


(near Pico), Los Angeles 6 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Dr. Wilson P. Ard, Pastor 
North Potomac and Randolph, Hagerstown 
Service 10:45 A.M. 


COLORADO 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Lyle Charles Burns, Pastor 
East Colfax at Elizabeth St., Denver 
Duplicate Services: 9:30 A.M. II A.M. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


pecan CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION 

Oscar F. Blackwelder; 

P59 East Capitol St., Capitol Hill, Washington 
Services: 8:30, 11 A.M., 8 P.M. 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL CHURCH 
L. R. Tabor, Pastor—J. M. Singer, Ass't. 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N.W. 
9 and Il A.M.; Youth Group 6:30 P.M. 


GEORGIA 


Rev. Arnold F. Keller, Jr. 


Luther League 6:45 P.M. 


| aelhicaal CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 


‘| THE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION 


1 


. _ Sunday School: 


Brokhoff, Pastor 
Peachtree and Fourth Sts., Atlanta 
Services: 8:30 A.M. and II A.M. 


Cecil W. Carpenter, Pastor 


| East 37th and Reynolds, Savannah 


Summer Schedule, The Service 10:30 A.M. 


ILLINOIS 


GRACE CHURCH 

H. G. Twietmeyer, Pastor 

555 W. Belden Ave. (2300 N. near Lincoln Park) 
Chicago 
Service || A.M. 
WOODLAWN IMMANUEL LUTHERAN 
Clarence Earl Paulus, DD, Pastor 

64th and Kenwood, Chicago 

Service I] A.M. 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 


O. Garfield Beckstrand, O. G. Beckstrand II, Pastors 
220 North First St., Rockford 
' Sunday School 9:30 A.M.; Service 10:45 A.M. (CDT) 


GRACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
A. Burd Arganbright, Pastor 
7th St. and Capitol Ave., Springfield 
9:15 A.M., Chief Service 10:45 A.M. 


INDIANA 


ST. LUKE'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
G. Charles Goering, DD, Pastor 
Ist and Market (US 24) Logansport 


Service 10:45 (CDT) 
KANSAS 
ST. PAUL'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Dr. T. Benton Peery, Pastor 
8th & Market Sts., Wichita 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Service I] A.M. 
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ST. LUKE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Robert E. Lee, Pastor 
Colesville Rd. and Highland Dr., Silver Spring 
Service |] A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ZION'S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rev. Henry B. Dicker, DD 
74 First Street (Near Fenn) Pittsfleld 
Sunday Morning 10 A.M. 


MICHIGAN 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION 
J. Howard Laughner, Pastor 
15025 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 
Service I] A.M. 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Ralph J. White, DD, Pastor 
Crescent and Bostwick, Grand Rapids 
Services: 9:30 A.M. 10:45 A.M 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION 
George L. Garver, Pastor 
94-100 Williams St., Pontiac 
Church School 9:45, The Service 11 A.M. 


MINNESOTA 


HOLY TRINITY ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Carl H. Bartsch, DD, Pastor 
28th Ave. South at East 3lst St., Minneapolis 
Services: 8 and 10:45 A.M., Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 


FAITH LUTHERAN 
Charles L. Grant, DD, Pastor 
Charles Ave. & Mackubin St., St. Paul 
Services: 8:15 A.M. and II A.M. 


NEW JERSEY 


ST. ANDREW'S BY THE SEA 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
Michigan & Pacific Aves., Atlantic City 
Sunday School 10 A.M. The Service 11:15 A.M. 
Vespers 8 P.M; Communion, Ist Sunday, 9 A.M. 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN 
Atwood T. Smith, Pastor 
Poplar & Atlantic Aves, Wildwood 
Sandee School 9:45 A.M., Church Il A.M,, 
Vesper 7:30 ‘P.M 


NEW YORK 


CHRIST EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
John M. Strodel, Pastor 
Broadway at Fox St., Buffalo 
Services: German 9? A.M., English 1! A.M. 


EVAN. LUTHERAN ST. JOHN'S CHURCH 
Martin J. Hoeppner, Pastor 
285 Hickory Street, Buffalo 
S.S. and Bible Classes, 9 A.M.: Service 10 A.M. 
HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Ralph W. Loew and Charles T. Sardeson, Pastors 
1080 Main St., Buffalo 
S.S. 9:30 A.M., Worship 10:45 'A.M., Youth 6 to 9 P.M. 
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RESURRECTION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Ernest C. French, Pastor 
Genesee and Doat Sts., Buffalo 
Services: 8 A.M., 10:30 A.M. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
David C. Gaise, Pastor 
Wurts St. (Rt. 9-W) at Rogers, Kingston 
Services: July, 10:45 A.M.; August, 10 A.M. 


ST. PETER'S LUTHERAN CHURCH OF MANHATTAN 


Russell Frank Auman, DD, Pastor 
Lexington Ave. at 54th St., New York City 
Worship Services: I| A.M. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rev. J. K. Lasley, Pastor 
Corner Front at Mulberry, Statesville 


Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Morning Worship I! A.M. 


OHIO 


ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 
27 North Saint Clair St., Dayton 
Church School 9:15 A.M., The Service 10:30 A.M. 


FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
John Schmidt, Pastor 
1411 Broadway, Toledo 
Sunday School 9:15 A.M., Service 10:30 A.M., 


PENNSYLVANIA 


IMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Frederick Hasskarl, Pastor 
Cottman and Palmetto Sts., Philadelphia 
(On Tacony-Palmyra Bridge Route No. 73) 
Services 8:15 A.M. 


(EDT) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ST. BARNABAS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rev. F. W. Brandt, Pastor 


Rutledge Ave. and Moultrie St., Charleston 
Services: 11:15 A.M. and 8 P.M. 
VIRGINIA 


FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., DD 
1603 Monument Ave., Richmond 
Service 11:30 A.M 


WASHINGTON 


OER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Steinhoff, Pastor 
1604 Eat 50th St., Seattle 
Services: 8:30 A.M. Ii A.M. 


WISCONSIN 


CALVARY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rodney V. Hansen, Pastor 
Seventh and Edison, Antigo 
Church School 9:15 A.M., Worship 10:30 A.M. 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN 
A. A. Zinck, DD, Pastor 
1915 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 
Services: 9 and {0:30 A.M. 


ATONEMENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Jerome Miller, Pastor 
Wright & Quincy, Racine 
Worship 10:30 A.M. (Branch Church 9 A.M.) 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


ST. POON: EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
N. Wohlsen, DD, Pastor 
N. oth St. near Main, Stroudsburg 
Church School 9:45 A.M., The Service 11 A.M. 


design, with the Sunday school department 
erected at the rear.) The sermon for the 
occasion was preached by Dr. D. P. Rudi- 
sill, who organized the congregation. 

CENTER GROVE CHURCH, the Rev. D. F. 
Swicegood pastor, is being located in a new 
place, a half-mile from the old, in a rapidly 
growing section of Kannapolis. Ground- 
breaking service was held July 25. 

Grace CuurcH, Thomasville, the Rev. 
Charles Wessinger pastor, has completed a 
renovation program, consisting of repairs 
to church interior, the laying of new 
carpet, new paneling, with changes in pul- 
pit, lectern, and choir loft. A successful 
vacation Bible school was held following 
the completion of the project, with an en- 
rollment of 68. 

PERSONS INTERESTED in the establishment 
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ST. PETER'S EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Albert W. Lotz, Pastor 
Queen North and Duke, Kitchener 
Services: 8 A.M., 10: 45 A. M. 


of a congregation at New Bern met re- 
cently in the city recreation building, with 
the Rev. Leroy Trexler, of Goldsboro, out- 
lining the work. Services are being con- 
tinued each Sunday under the direction 
of the board’s missionary, the Rev. Rufus 
Cuthbertson, with an attendance averaging 
above 30. Says Pastor Cuthbertson, “You 
cannot pass through New Bern without 
going within a block of the congregation’s 
meeting place.” 

Tue Lenoir RuyNE Playmakers’ presenta- 
tion of a play entitled, “Fixin’s” won first 
place among senior colleges at the Carolina 
Dramatic Festival held at Chapel Hill this 
spring. The play was written by Students 
Erma and Paul Green, and was directed 
by Mrs. Pearl Setzer Deal, professor of 
dramatics at the college. 
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Putman Installed as President of 
Central Pennsylvania Synod July 28 


By Paut Levi Foutk 


YorK—The Rev. Dwight Frederick Put- 
man, D.D., newly elected president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, was installed 

> in that office in Christ 

Pennsylvania Church, Gettysburg, on 

July 28 by the retiring 

president, Dr. M. R. Hamsher. Dr. Putman 

was pastor of Christ Church up to the time 

of his induction as full-time synodical 
president. 

Others participating in the installation 
service were: the Rev. Joseph D. Krout, 
D.D., secretary of the synod; and the Rev. 
R. R. Gresh, D.D., pastor of St. James’ 
Church, Gettysburg. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Hamsher. 

THROUGH THE EFFORTS of the Youth League 
of St. Paul’s Church, Hanover, and the as- 
sistant pastor, the Rev. Charles W. Aurand, 
more than 100 new subscriptions to THE 
LUTHERAN have been secured among mem- 
bers of that congregation. 

JOHN BERNHEISEL, of York, is the new 
president of the Luther League of the 
Central Penn Synod. He was elected at the 
recent convention of that organization held 
in Johnstown. 

EXTENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS have been ef- 
fected at Emmanuel Church, Upper Stras- 
burg. The Rev. William J. Schultz is pas- 
tor. 

Memsers of St. Paul’s Church, Glen Rock, 
the Rev. Karl L. Mumford pastor, recently 


| dedicated a new electric organ. 


THE Rev. Howarp W. Bock, new pastor 


| of St. Paul’s Church, McSherrystown, was 
- installed June 20 by the president of the 


conference, the Rev. Paul B. Lucas. 
ZIEGLER’s CHurRCH, the Rev. M. L. Kroh 
pastor, recently dedicated a new altar, 
lectern, two clergy chairs, credence table, 
and lectern antependia, all presented by 
Mrs. C. D. Kellenberger of Greensboro, 
N. C., in memory of her parents, Mr. and 


' Mrs. Michael Stover. 


THE Rev. SNYDER ALLEMAN, new pastor 
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of the Upper Frankford parish, was in- 
stalled July 25 by the Rev. William J. 
Schultz and the Rev. Bruce Kaufman. The 
choirs from the three congregations in the 
parish presented special music at the in- 
stallation service. Prior to moving to 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A.M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P.M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 
Albert J. Shandrick, Curate 


Emanuel s Spire Points You to the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 


Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 


Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS y 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 


at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 
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Bloserville to assume his new duties, Pas- 
tor Alleman had served for seven years as 
pastor of the Abbottstown-East Berlin 
parish. 

Over 1,400 boys and girls have enrolled 
for all the camps at Camp Nawakwa this 
summer. The camp will celebrate its 20th 
anniversary by holding special services 
all day, Sunday, Aug. 15. 


Apportionment Giving in South 
Carolina Shows $10,000 Increase 


By Wynne C. BoLiek 


CotumBpia—Through June 30, congrega-~- 
tions in the South Carolina Synod paid a 
total of $37,000 on ULCA apportionment, 


an increase of over 
South Carolina $10,000 over the same 
period during 1947. 
Figures released by Synod Treasurer J. B. 
Ballentine also disclosed that Lutheran 
World Action contributions for the first six 
months of this year totaled slightly under 
$28,500. The goal for LWA in 1948 is close 
to $41,000. 
“Gop’s FLOWER GARDEN” was the theme 
for the vacation church school held at St. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write 
eos eee peers maceas F R E E 
an ooks plen id opportunity 
to “break into” fascinating writ- DETAILS 
ing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary. 


Write today for FREE guns NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will 

MFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. 32, 200 S. 7th St., 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


16 millimeter Victor projector. Sound or 
silent. Has been used only 8 hours. Per- 
fect condition. Easily operated. Reasonably 
priced. Ideal church equipment. Write 
Mr. H. L. Dye, 2629 Broadway, Paducah, 
Kentucky. 


WANTED 
Housemother for boys at The Lutheran 
Home for Children, Joliet, Illinois. For par- 
ticulars write Supt. Rev. Martin L. Swan- 
son, 1317 S. Rowell Ave., Joliet, Ilinois, 
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Matthew’s Church, Charleston, in June 
Morning devotions were in charge of Dr 
Paul M. Kinports, pastor, and William Mor- 
gan, student assistant. Mrs. J. Raymonc 
Wieters served as dean. Courses included 
handicraft, music, visual education, Bible 
study, and pageantry. A total of 36 “Kiddie 
Kits” were sent by the children to under- 
privileged children in Europe. 

Dr. Kart W. Kuinarp, president of the 
synod, left late in July to attend the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Northfield Schools. 
East Northfield, Mass. Mrs. Kinard and 
their two sons accompanied him. 

Tue Rev. Aton C. Ciark, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Anderson, served as chap- 
lain with the National Guard encampment 
in Hinesville, Ga.; for a period of two weeks 
in July. Dr. Carl B. Caughman, Social 
Missions pastor of the synod, was the guest 
preacher at Anderson on July 11. 

Goop SHEPHERD CuHuRcH, Walterboro, the 
Rev. M. L. Kester pastor, with a present 
confirmed membership of 84, has been 
having an average attendance of 50 during 
the vacation season. The Sunday school 
has an enrollment of 62. The vacation 
church school held in June enrolled a total 
of 60. The Women’s Missionary Society is 
quite an active group of 22 women, all o! 
whom are subscribers to the magazine 
Lutheran Woman’s Work. 

This past spring, the congregation de- 
cided to erect a small parish building, t 
be adaptable also as a social center. Th« 
building has been completed and dedicatec 
free of debt. Since Nov. 1, 1946, a total o 
42 confirmed members have been receiver 
into the congregation. In 1947 the congre- 
gation overpaid its quota on Luthera 
World Action as well as all current anc 
benevolent causes of the church. This yea: 
the full quota was paid on Lutheran Worl 
Action in May, and the double apportion 
ment is being met monthly. 

Dr. L. Grapy Cooprr, former missionar’ 
to China, was installed as pastor of Hol: 
Trinity congregation, Little Mountain, o1 
July 18. Dr. Kinard was in charge of th 
service and delivered the charge to th 
pastor, Dr, W. H. Greever, former secre 
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tary of the ULCA, delivered the charge to 
the congregation. Dr. Cooper accepted the 
call to Little Mountain after being given 
an indefinite leave of absence from the 
ULCA Board of Foreign Missions due to 
the health of one of the Cooper children. 
He had served our church in China for 
some 18 years. 

A SPECIAL “HoMECOMING” service was held 
at St. Luke’s Church, Prosperity, the Rev. 
C. E. Seastrunk pastor, on July 11. The 
sermon at the morning service was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. L. Boyd Hamm, of Co- 
lumbia. Visiting pastors made brief talks 
during the afternoon. 

THE CORNERSTONE for the new Mt. Tabor 
Church, West Columbia, was laid with ap- 
propriate services on the afternoon of July 
11. The service was in charge of the pastor, 
the Rev. J. A. Keisler, Jr. The address was 
delivered by Dr. Kinard. The Rev. Jason 
Oxner, a former pastor, also participated 


in the service. Representatives of various 
| auxiliaries also took part. 


A NEW ELECTRIC ORGAN and chimes were 
dedicated at Trinity Church, Parr, on July 


. 18. The Rev. George E. Meetze, of Co- 
- lumbia, supply pastor, was in charge. Dr. 
| E. Z. Pence, of Greenville, spoke. 


A SPECIAL COMMITTEE authorized by the 


» synod, met in Columbia recently to effect 
| plans for the Loan and Gift Fund appeal 
' for Home Missions to be launched in Feb- 


ruary 1949. The group unanimously elected 


| H. Odell Harman, of Lexington, as general 
' chairman. The effort will be made to in- 


crease the Loan and Gift Fund to a min- 
imum of $50,000. Representing the Broth- 
erhood are: B. T. Bodie, Clarence Sox, and 
J. W. Ballentine. Representing the syn- 
odical Home Mission Board are: Dr. 
Charles E. Fritz and Harvey Frick. Rep- 
resenting the synodical executive board 
are: the Rev. Emmett Roof, Dr. Karl W. 
Kinard, H. Odell Harman, and Dr. Wynne 
C. Boliek. 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism 
An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 


Fully Accredited 
SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPT. 14 
For catalog and information write to the president 


PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


THE LUTHERAN HOME 


at Topton, Pa. 


Fifty-First Anniversary Day 
August 12, 1948 


Band Concert—Children's Program 
at 1:30 P.M. (D.S.T.) 


Everybody Welcome 


Why Not a Preparatory School? 


The uncertainties of public education a aaa eben yo 
The insecurities of the teen age Demand} that the Lu 


The opportunities of an impressionable age 


MARION COLLEGE 


maintain preparatory schools 


“The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” 


THE LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
ae THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE 


COURSES IN—liberal arts, 


home economics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, merchandising, 


business education, pre-technician, music, speech, pre-church work, church music. 
For information write— 


THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 


‘August 11, 1948 


BOX K, MARION, VA. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 


Photography 
ed URI 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Llvingston 9-3324 Llvingston 9-4825 


MENEELY 
BELLCO. 


22 RIVER STe, 
TROY, N. Y. 


IBEEES 


LLOYD Az POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Vs 


= 


Highland Park 
Sunset 3224 
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Hamma Divinity School 
Established in 1845 
An accredited, well-located seminary, with a 
century of history, an able faculty, a fully- 


cataloged library, and an up-to-date and well- 
rounded curriculum. 


Autumn semester of 1948-49 opens on Septem- 
ber 14. 


Courses leading to the degrees of B.D. and 
§.T.M. 


For catalog or other information address 


Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 
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BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 


ALTAR LINENS 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Tue Rev. A. Hayne Boozer, pastor of 
Orangeburg Church, Orangeburg, has re- 
signed to accept the call of the Stephen’s 
City parish, Stephen’s City, Va. Pastor 
Boozer will take up his new duties the first 
of September after a brief vacation. 

Tue Rev. WiLL1am BiscuorFr was installed 
as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, on June 27. Dr. Paul M. Kinports, of 
Charleston, president of the Southern Con- 
ference, was in charge of the service. 

Tue Rev. Horace LInDLER was installed 
as pastor of the Kendall parish, Newberry, 
on June 20. Taking part in the service 
were: Dr. Carl B. Caughman, of Columbia, 
secretary of the synod, and the Rev. C. J. 
Rice, of Newberry, president of the New- 
berry Conference. 

THE SuMMER ScuHoot for Church Workers 
of the South Carolina and Georgia-Ala-~- 
bama Synods is scheduled for early August. 
The Youth Camp began on Aug. 7; the 
Leadership School will begin on Aug. 14. 
Officers of the school include: the Rev. 
Thos. H. Weeks, Cullman, Ala., director; 
the Rev. Luther H. Jeffcoat, Chapin, S. C.. 
dean; the Rev. Albert Stemmermann, West 
Columbia, S. C., registrar-treasurer; Mrs. 
Wynne C. Boliek, Columbia, secretary. 


Trend Towards Use of English in 
Finnish Churches is More Evident 
By E. G. Goo: 


EvmENcE that many Finnish churches it 
Canada are adopting more and more Eng 
lish into their services was shown durin; 

the biennial conference of thi 
Western Central Fellowship of Finnis] 

congregations of the ULC, hel 
Canada early in July in New Finland 
Sask. Pastor Wihlo Paananen, of St. Mary’ 
Finnish Church, Sault Ste. Marie, intro 
duced the confessional service of the Com 
mon Service Book at a Friday night serv 
ice and Pastor A. Goos, representative 
the Synod of Canada to the Fellowship, in 
troduced the Common Service itself at th 
following Sunday morning service. 

The sessions of the Fellowship were hel 
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in the oldest Finnish congregation in Can- 
ada—St. John’s Church. Finnish congrega- 
tions belonging to the Synod of Western 
Canada and the Canada Synod comprise 
' the Fellowship. 

_ Among highlights of the three-day meet- 
» ing were endorsement of the increased 
benevolence objective of the ULC, and em- 
' phasis on the values of the duplex envelope 
) and tithing in a larger benevolence pro- 
} gram. 

Pastor Alexander William Koski, of the 
host church, expressed the hope that the 
| conference might be instrumental in calling 
young men to give themselves to the min- 
istry of the church. 

The chairman of the fellowship, Pastor 
John Yrttima of Montreal, Ont., a former 
missionary on the borders of Tibet, gave a 
) vivid description of mission work in his 
+ former field and showed articles of interest 
from India. Chaplain of the sessions was 
» Pastor Juoo Ojanto of Kirkland Lake, who 
‘i entered the work in Canada last October 


\ 


perfect attendance.) 


from China, where he had served under 
the Missionary Society of the Lutheran 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 


perienced faculty. 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


EARN EXTRA MONEY SELLING 


Christian Greeting Cards 


Individuals and organizations are earning plenty of money 
with our superb, rapid selling line of Christmas, Everyday, 
Birthday, Getwell and Personal Notes box assortments. 
Lovely cards both with and without the Bible texts. Learn 
about our unique FREE BONUS PLAN which adds dollars 
to your profits . and our exclusive CREDIT PLAN. 
Send for full particulars — TODAY! 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 


Box 9342, Dept.1 . Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Make Excellent Profit 
Selling 


FENTON'S FINEST TEA 


$7.50 per case of 20 boxes 
(50 bags per box) 
Write: Harry A. Fenton, Jr. 
Collingswood, N. J. 


Box 221 


edre you singing now? 


| A choir pin is noticed. The chorister is recognized 
by the pin. Recognition builds group loyalty. 
Award your choir members choir pins. Make them 
emblems of loyalty and service (an award for 
choir membership for a year, or for six months 


GOLD CHOIR PINS RECOGNIZE CHOIR SERVICE 


with Dignity Plus Distinction 


description of other styles. 


NC387 


tax included 
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$1.02; $10.80 a dozen 


Order the attractive choir pin. “CHOIR” is imprinted across a gold plated lyre 
emblem. This pin is styled in quiet good taste and attractve design. Write for 


a a a Pa PF YP EG EE RE 
Send Coupon For Information 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION 
HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7. Pa. 
Chicago 11, Pittsburgh 22, Columbia 3, S.C. 
Baltimore 1, Los Angeles 5 


Please send me full information on style 
and prices of choir pins. 


Name of Church 


Address 


State. 
L8-11-48 
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City. Zone. 
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Should 'e, or shouldn't ‘e? 


In the Nova Scotia Synod, it's best to 
make sure about the final ‘‘e" in the 


spelling of the surnames of two clergy- 


men. 

One insists on it! The other firmly 
opposes it! 

The first, the Rev. Wallace G. Minke, 
pastor of 3 Nova Scotia congregations, 
reasons the final "e'' helps to dissociate 
his family name Pe the label of that 
animal which frequently adorns milady's 
shoulders. 

The second, the Rev. Clifton L. Monk, 
who is executive secretary of Canadian 
Lutheran Relief, wants no final ''e''—and 
for the same reason, 


Church of Finland. He spoke of the dif- 
ficulties of mission work in China. Pastor 
Wihlo Paananen of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
graphically presented Lutheran World Ac- 
tion to the fellowship. 

THE CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, Stony 
Plain, Alta., recently observed its tenth 
anniversary with the Rev. A. Wilke in the 
pulpit. The congregation is making plans 
for erection of a new church in the not too 
distant future. 


oe A Conplde Sevics” 
In Ecclesiastical Arts : 
ey Your ouch 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St, Philadelphia 7, Par 

f Baltimore 1. nee 

 Pitsburgh 22 fe 


Los Angeles: 5 


Chicago 11 
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Tue Rev. H. LuetrKEHOELTER, Dunca 
B. C., has been forced to relinquish h 
duties for a season on account of ill healt! 
Pastor A. Wilke has taken over his mir 
istry for the time being. .. . Herbert Harti 
recent graduate of the Lutheran Colleg 
and Seminary at Saskatoon, Sask., an 
ordained in his home church, St. Peter’ 
Winnipeg, Man., May 25, was installed < 
pastor of Meadow Lake-Makwa Mission i 
Saskatchewan June 9 by Pastor A. Goo 
secretary of the synodical Home Missior 
Committee. . Seminary students ar 
serving the Flin Flon, Man., and the Luse 
land, Sask., parishes. .. . Immanuel Churcl 
Kennell, Sask., has called the Rev. Williar 
Mahlstedt, Elbourne, Sask. . . . Immanue 
Church, Bathgate, N. D., has been trans 
ferred to the Synod of the Northwest. 

IN AN EXCHANGE OF PARISHES St. John 
congregation at Rosthern, Sask., joined th 
congregation of the Canada District AL 
at the same place, while ALC congregatior 
at Young and Higenheim joined the chure 
at Watrous, ULC, to form a new parish. 

St. Pavut’s Cuurcu, Greenbay, Man., ded 
icated a new church June 27. Presider 
J. E. Bergbusch was assisted in the ded 
icatory service by Secretary G. A. Hei 
mann and the pastor, the Rev. H. Moertel 
meyer. 


DECEASED 


Mrs. William |. Redcay 

Mrs. Lulu Redcay, 76, wife of Dr. Wi 
liam I. Redcay, retired, died July 17 in tk 
Hanover General Hospital, Hanover, Pz 
after an extended illness. 

Surviving are her husband, four son 
the Rev. William Harold Redcay, Reister: 
town, Md.; Paul I. Redeay, Atlantic Higt 
lands, N. J.; Mark S. Redcay, Wayne, P: 
and Luther H. Redcay, of Selinsgrove, Pz 
four grandchildren and two sisters. 

Funeral services were conducted in 
Hanover funeral home July 19 by the Re 
Paul Levi Foulk, pastor of St. Paul 
Church, 
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An outstanding preacher-writer 
discusses one of the livest issues of our day 


THE PLIGHT OF 
FREEDOM 


by PAUL SCHERER 


One of America’s most eloquent preachers here presents a book—his 
first in three years—on a gigantic and vital theme: What is the judg- 
ment of Divine Love about to be administered Man for his abuse and 
disuse of his own freedom? 

In the inimitable Scherer style which combines the savor of current 
speech with the gift of phrase developed in reading and preaching, he 
sets beside the political, economic and social freedoms some eternal 
freedoms of the Christian gospel. $2.50 


Other Books by Paul Scherer 


EVENT IN ETERNITY 


“An event in time in the experience of anyone who reads it. It takes you 
back into the very world of the latter part of Isaiah and brings you back 
into this world of today with sharpened eyes for the ethical and spiritual 
issues of our time.’”—HALFORD E. LUCCOCK $2.00 


FOR WE HAVE THIS TREASURE 


“Gracious, scholarly, interesting in style and content.’—Living Church 
The Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1943 at Yale University $2.00 


THE PLACE WHERE THOU STANDEST 


Twenty-five sermons about the underlying realities on which men and 
women can build a stabilizing faith. “This is preaching!’’—Christian 
Century $1.50 


FACTS THAT UNDERGIRD LIFE 
“For individuals fighting their way, through to a stable philosophy of 
religion, this book is of great value.’—Church Management $1.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS © 49£. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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GRATITUDE AMONG MEN AND NATIONS 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


AMERICA IS now making the largest 
effort in peace-time generosity ever 
attempted in world history. 

When it is remembered that we fool- 
ishly and unsuccessfully insisted on the 
payment of the wartime debts of the 
first world war and that we subse- 
quently rose to the political maturity 
of the wartime lease-lend policy and 
that now we will engage in an almost 
equal venture of aid during peace-time, 
it will not be altogether unjustified to 
pause for a moment and congratulate 
ourselves on this growth in political and 
moral maturity. 

But we had better pause for only a 
moment. For we will have to learn 
one more difficult lesson. That is the 
lesson of doing our duty without the 
encouragement of gratitude. We need 
not expect too much gratitude for the 
help which we will render Europe and 
Asia. 


A WISE BriTIsH observer recently 
speculated upon the possibility of 
Americans becoming “fed-up” with 
their policy of generosity when they 
became aware of the lack of gratitude 
for their aid. There will be some grat- 
itude of course, but not too much. If we 
should resent this fact, we will have 
to remind ourselves of how difficult it is 
to achieve the grace of gratitude in all 
human relations. 

It is actually much easier to give 
graciously than to receive gratefully. 
For the recipient of favors is always 
harassed by the necessity of maintain- 
ing his dignity, which he feels threat- 
ened by the necessity of asking for or 
receiving favors. 


If we should deplore the hidden re- 
50 


sentments which will express them- 
selves to some degree among the re- 
cipients of our generosities, it may be 
well to remember that these resent- 
ments have their own justification. 


MEN AND NATIONS will, instead of be- 
ing grateful, make two rather critical 
judgments of our generosity. They will 
say that in the ultimate instance we are 
adopting this policy in our own interest. 
And they will say, as Christ said of the 
rich givers in the temple, that we are 
giving “of our superfluity.” They will, 
in other words, note that our kindness 
is mixed with self-interest and that the 
disparity between our wealth and their 
poverty will still be very great, even 
after we have given. 

Our critics will be right on both 
counts. Nations are incapable of pure 
generosity. If it were not in the interest 
of our nation to adopt the policy of the 
Marshall Plan it would not be adopted, 
though it would not be adopted either 
if there were not some genuinely gen- 
erous impulses among our people. 

Furthermore we are so wealthy and 
Europe and Asia are so poor that we 
have no right to expect too much grat- 
itude from people who will remain 
rather desperately poor and who would 
hardly be human if they did not envy 
us for our wealth. 


Let us therefore learn to do our duty 
without the reward of gratitude and le: 
us also learn to discount the seeming 
spitefulness of ingratitude. It is the 
inevitable consequence of weakness. I 
is also the fruit of truth. For the strong 
are never quite as generous toward the 
weak as they think they are. 
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“In the heart of The Southern Church” 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 


SUBSTANTIAL 
PROGRESSIVE 
EVANGELICAL 
CONFESSIONAL 


A Toner of Strength In 
The Lutheran Church For Over A Century 


(Fully Accredited) 
JOHN L. YOST, President COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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